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This series of discourses must not be regarded in the light of a 
complete history of Congregationalism in Newport It is no 
more than the portrayal of the more important facts which could 
be brought within the compass of such discourses. Another and 
an abler hand is engaged in reproducing the complete story, which 
I trust may yet be given a permanent form. 

Neither is entire accuracy claimed for what is here given. The 
attempt at accuracy has been made, and it may be hoped that it 
has not been altogether unsuccessful. If these discourses shall be 
the basis of reliable information concerninjj our denominational 
work here, they will have served some worthy purpose. 

In the gathering of the facts set forth, I am greatly indebted to 
many who have gladly placed me in the way of information. To 
none am I more deeply indebted than to Deacon Charles E. Ham- 
mett, who has kindly co-operated to make the work a success. 

I also acknowledge the kindness of Charles Scribner's Sons for 
the cut of Dr. Van Dyke. 

I take pleasure in dedicating this little volume to the United 
Congregational Church, for whose prosperity I ever pray. 

R. W. WALLACE. 
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1695-1745. 



SBRMON I. 



Text: "For He established a testimony in Jacob, and ap- 
pointed a law in Israel, which He commanded our fathers, that 
they should make them known to their children : 

That the generation to «:ome might know them, even the child- 
ren which should be born, who should arise and tell them to their 
children : 

That they might set their hope ia God, and not forget the works 
of God, but keep His Commandments." 

Psalm y8:^ — 7. 

' g\. HE narrative of these two hundred years 
^^^ of our denominational labors in this city 
ought to have — and so far as I can com- 
mand it, shall have — as its accompaniment, as 
lofty and as pure a motive, as may be found in 
our text. The Hebrew Psalmist desired the per- 
petuation of the thoughts and deeds of ancient 
days, solely, that those who heard of them 
** might set their hope in God, and not forget 
the works of God, but keep His command- 
ments." So good and so religious a motive 
alone could justify the recital, and make it sacred. 
And my aim in telling you the story of these 
two centuries of church life shall not be any lower 
than the Psalmist's. There shall be no glorying 
in men, nor in ^ institutions, nor in a sect, nor 
in any methods of doing Christian work ; instead 
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of this there shall be a humble and profound ac- 
knowledgment of the love and providence of 
that God — who leads His people by ways that 
they kaow not to a land of large and unmerited 
blessing. And if, as a result of this review, there 
shall come to us in our Christian living and en- 
deavoring a stronger hope in God, and a greater 
loyalty to the service of Christ, my aim will be 
amply realized. 

I shall not tarry but a moment over the earliest 
religious conditions of this Colony. As you are 
all aware, doubtless, this region was settled by 
men who had found themselves unable to aerec 
with, or submit to, what they thought was intol- 
erance on the part of the Puritan Colony in 
Massachusetts. They had opinions ; and the 
churchmen of Boston had no particular favor to 
show to opinions except they were authorized 
opinions, opinions with the church stamp on 
them. So about seventy of these people of new 
views came away from Massachusetts to this isl- 
and, which they purchased from the Indians 
through their chiefs — Miantonomi and Canonicus, 
bringing their opinions with them, and develop- 
ing them in this freer air. They were at first 
disseniing Congregationalists, and for a few years 
maintained services as such. But then they em- 
braced Baptist ideas, and the result was the for- 
mation of the First Baptist Church of this city, 
for which the strong claim has been advanced — 
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but warmly debated — of its being the first Baptist 
church organized in America. This was about 
the year 1644. 

Very naturally, the Massachusetts brethren 
were greatly concerned about religious affairs 
in the new colony on Aquedneck. They looked 
upon the whole proceeding as disorderly in the 
extreme, and sought to bring the offending 
brethren back to what they thought the right 
fold. Affectionate letters were sent them by 
Christians in Boston, but this epistolary entreaty 
proved quite unavailing. Then deputations were 
sent here, to remonstrate in person ; but even 
these had to trudge home disheartened by their 
failure. They met not only indifference from 
the Colonists here, but a very decided opposi- 
tion. Cotton Mather, in his **Magnalia." reports 
the ill-success thus: '*A11 the messengers which 
the Massachusetts Colony sent with admonitions 
after them, could reclaim very few of them ; and 
when the ministers of this province have several 
times, at their own united expenses, employed 
certain ministers of the gospel to make a charge- 
less tender of preaching the word "among them, 
this charitable offer of ministers has been re- 
fused.** The reason for this oppositiori to Massa- 
chusetts* offers and entreaties is not hard to dis- 
cover. The first settlers here could not forget 
the severe treatment they had suffered before 
they sought and found their new island home. 
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And the Quakers who came here after them, in 
1656, could not forget the absence of love for 
them in the mind of the Puritans. Time and 
death alone could successfully remove these 
deeply-seated dislikes. 

But a half century sped away, bearing the first 
generation of settlers here to their grave. And 
the Boston brethren determined to send one of 
their number to locate here, they providing 
chiefly for his support. And the very man for 
such a mission was at hand, a young man — Nath- 
aniel Clap. He was born in Dorchester, Mas*?., 
in 1668, and graduated from Harvard College in 
1690. As a young man, his praise was in all the 
Boston churches for piety, learning, and pulpit 
talents. Him the brethren sent here in 1695, 
and here he remained until his death — just fifty 
years after — in 1745. 

His own account of his coming is interesting. 
It is as follows : 

**About Evangelizing the Paganizing and 
Perishing Plantations bordering upon the Massa- 
chusetts Province, there had been anxious con- 
sultations, with supplications to the Lord, among 
the ministers of Christ, for direction before they 
began to come and preach the gospel, to such as 
were willing to hear them, at Newport, on Rhode 
Island, in 1695." 

*'By near a score of ministers, coming one after 
another, the gospel was preached here all the 
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summer of the year 1695, unto a number of peo- 
ple, whom the ministers, willing to keep together, 
advised onfe to come and preach here the follow- 
ing winter. After which they urged him to abide 
here from time to time, until more than a score 
of years had rolled away." 

It seems strange to read of Mr. Clap's thinking 
of the regions to which he was coming as **Pa- 
ganizing and Perishing Plantations." Whatever 
they were, they could scarcely deserve that name. 
There was as much religion to the acre here as 
anywhere along the Atlantic seaboard. It might 
be very notional religion, but it was genuine re- 
ligion. The colony had been settled in the name 
of, and for the untrammelled exercise of, re- 
ligion. There were when he came several kinds 
of Baptists, Quakers, Episcopalians, Seekers, and 
1 know not how many others ; so this plantation 
could not have been as **Paganizing" or as *Ter- 
ishing" as Mr. Clap thought. Yet thinking as 
he did, he came here as a missionary ; whereas 
he really came to establish another denomination 
in addition to the many already established here. 

But here he came in 1695, ^^^ he came to 
stay. His first religious services were held in the 
Colony house. This building, which antedated 
the present State House, is still standing. It is 
on the west side of Prison street, which runs 
from the Parade to the back of the present jail, 
arid it is numbered 12. 
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A law soon afterwards was passed forbid- 
ding the use of the building for religious pur- 
poses, and Mr. Clap and his little congregation 
were left without a place in which to worship. 
But this was an emergency which they had the 
courage and the faith to meet. In 1696, a small 
church edifice was erected by them on Tanner 
street (now West Broadway), near Green Lane 
(now Tilden Avenue). This was then an impor- 
tant residential section. Peterson says that "the 
settlement of Newport began in what is known 
as Tanner street, and e:jitended through to Marl- 
borough street." Gov. Coddington's home was 
in this vicinity, and stood there until near the 
middle of this century. Here then Mr. Clap and 
his friends erected their altar, and soon began to 
to make substantial additions to their numbers, 
though no church was as yet formed. We have 
no more than hints of what was done or 
what success was achieved for several years. It 
must be remembered that Mr. Clap was not yet 
ordained, a fact which will be alluded to later. 
So he could not administer the ordinances, nor 
perform the marriage rite. About twenty-five 
Newport people, between the years 1695 ^^^ 
1712, and doubtless members of his congrega- 
tion, had to go to the Congregational Church in 
Bristol — which then belonged to Massachusetts — 
to have their children baptized. From records 
outside the church books we find the names of 
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some of these to be : Cap. Nathaniel Coddington, 
Benial Dyer, Peleg Carey, George Calverley, 
George Smith, Benjamin Holt, William Gold- 
smith, and William Sanford. It was such men 
as these that Mr. Clap gathered about him, and 
to whom he was a faithful and conscientious min- 
ister. He won his way steadily to the esteem of 
the community, and commanded the respect of 
those who differed from him in religious opinions 
and plans. And yet for many years not enough 
men were found willing to definitely dedicate 
themselves to the service of Christ, to warrant 
the formation of a church. Several attempts in 
this direction were made, but they all proved 
futile. 

But after years of faithful preparatory labor, 
the time for the gathering of a definite church 
arrived. On the 3rd of November, 1720, an 
Ecclesiastical Council was held here to found the 
church, and to ordain and instal its pastor. The 
Council was made up entirely of brethren from 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth — Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, Samuel Danforth of 
Taunton, Peter Thatcher of Milton, John Dan- 
forth of Dorchester, and Richard Billings of 
Little Compton. Even the tune was set by a 
musical deacon from Boston. The creed and 
covenant of the new church were read, and were 
duly signed by the constituent members — four- 
teen of whom were men. 
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Their names were: Nathaniel Clap, William 
Sanford, John Maylem, John Raynolds, Richard 
Clark, James Carey, Thomas Brown, Job Rissell, 
Nathan Townsend, Cuthbert Campbell, Joshua 
Statson, John Sabeere, Ebenezer Davenport, 
Kendall Nickols. 

Afterwards the pastor was ordained and duly 
installed. And now for the reason why Mr. Clap 
was not ordained before. Our denomination at 
that time held the thought that a minister was a 
minister only when he was in the actual service 
of a church. He was not a minister until he 
was settled over a church, and he was not a 
minister when he left a church. So as there 
was no church here for years after Mr. Clap 
came, he could not become a minister. But as 
soon as there was a church, he could be ordained 
its minister. 

The Sabbath following his ordination, Mr. Clap 
baptized eight persons. The first adult baptized 
was John Sabeere, and the first child Grizzel 
Sanford.* The next Sabbath he propounded 
eight more for renewal of the covenant that 
their children might be baptized. By April of 
1 72 1, nearly one hundred and fifty persons had 



♦An interesting fact as to the baptism of Benedict Arnold is 
found in the records of the Second Church. "The Rev. Mr. Clap 
performed the. baptism of Mr. Benedict Arnold — an aged man — 
privately, and Mr. Arnold desiring it. A large basin of water 
being prepared, the baptisjn was performed thus : — Mr. Clap 
inclined or bowed the head into a horizontal position ^ and then 
itftifpers^d the /ace only in the 'ivater.'^ 
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been received into a relation to the church, some 
into full fellowship, others by the ** Half-way 
Covenant," as it was called. So that there were 
signs of church enlargement at once. The first 
celebration of the Lord's Supper was on October 
1st, 1721, when fifty-eight persons partook of 
the sacred emblems. 

It is not possible to follow with anything 
approaching accuracy the early events of the 
newly-organized church, for there was no such 
thing as a church record kept, nor any such 
office as that of church clerk. It was not until 
1744 that anything worthy of the name of a 
church record was begun. Nor have we any 
account of what salary the pastor received. No 
account of receipts and expenses is at hand. 
It is likely that the Boston ministers aided in his 
support, as he was in a real sense their missionary 
here. That he had warm friends is indicated by 
this fact among others, that William Sanford and 
other brethren furnished him with a house, which 
was always alluded to as Mr. Clap's house, and 
which subsequently was formally deeded to the 
church as a Ministerial House by Mr. ^anford's 
heirs. This house stood on the northeast corner 
of Church and Division streets. Here the 
worthy pastor lived in Puritan simplicity, here 
he planned and prayed for the church which was 
all in all to him. He was an earnest, honest 
man ; fearless in his advocacy of what he 
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believed to be truth, yet winning and holding 
the respect of people of all denominations. 
** He abounded in good works," says the illus- 
trious evangelist, George Whitfield, in his jour- 
nal, **he gives all he has away, and is wonderfully 
tender of little children." He was also very 
thoughtful of the slaves, of whom there were 
numbers in the homes of his people. 

Strange does it seem indeed, and almost, if not 
quite, sad, to learn that so soon after this new 
church had been formed, and the work of pastor 
and people looked promising, there should 
spring up a difficulty which threw its shadow 
over many a subsequent year. When the church 
was only three years old, and needed all the love 
and guidance a pastor could give it, Mr. "Clap 
surprised everybody by a positive refusal to ad- 
minister theLord's supper to the church, and also 
refused to baptize the child of one of his church 
members. And for four years the church was 
without the administration of the Sacrament. His 
reasons — so far as we can detect them — were, 
that in his judgment his church members were 
not C4iristian enough to engage in so holy an act 
as breaking bread in remembrance of Christ : and 
in the case of the brother who was refused bap- 
tism for his child, the pastor thought he was not 
pos^sessed of a piety deep enough to consecrate 
his child to God. It was a most unfortunate pas- 
toral decision, for it at once precipitated trouble, 
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when unbroken peace was an absolute necessity. 
At this distance, it is hard to judge the matter 
wisely. But the probability is that the misunder- 
standing came from a natural austerity in Mr. 
Clap, which was part of his Puritan training. He 
seems to have had an ascetic element in his relig- 
ious make-up, which others could not readily ap- 
predate or accept. The ameliorating influences 
of domestic life were denied him, for he was 
never married. It is also probable, that there 
were influences at work in the community, which 
did not allow the highest grade of Christian liv- 
ing. It may be also that the **Half-way Coven- 
ant" was producing its legitimate results in low- 
ering the tone of spiritual life. That certainly 
was one of the most wretched mistakes our Con- 
gregational churches ever made, but one which 
they outlived, and will never, never repeat. 
What was this ** Half-way-Covenant ?" It was the 
establishment of a qualified membership, which 
allowed persons who would not come out deci- 
sively on the Lord's side to belong to the 
church, and enjoy nearly all its privileges — such 
as the baptism of their children, and other privi- 
leges, but shut them away from participation in 
the Lord's Supper. It was a compromise with 
men who would not become out-and-out believ- 
ers. It may be, I say, that Mr. Clap found such 
malign tendencies working in his church, and it 
needed in his judgment heroic treatment. But 
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his' treatment of the case was loo heroic, it bor- 
dered on — if it did not actually partake of — min- 
isterial autocracy. And while that may go down 
in a church that is founded on the autocratic 
principle, it cannot be acceptable to a Congrega- 
tional church, in which the democratic idea is 
supreme. 

Various efforts were made to adjust the diffi- 
culty. Personal remonstrances were made, but 
the pastor did not heed , them. Then the 
church passed resolutions, but they were not 
welcomed. Then it was proposed that a col- 
league to the pastor should be appointed — as the 
pastor was now in indifferent health ; but this 
met with no favor. Then the Boston ministers 
were appealed to — Cotton Mather among the 
rest, but their offices of friendship and peace- 
making were decHned. Finally, in April, 1728, 
an ex'parte Council was convened, Mr. Clap re- 
fusing to join in the call for the council, and after 
earnest prayer and the most patient investigation 
of the facts, a practically unanimous decision was 
arrived at unfavorable to Mr. Clap's contention. 
As a part of the deliverance of the Council, there 
was the suggestion that in case Mr. Clap should 
refuse the advice tendered, it might be justifiable 
to form another church. Strange to say, and yet 
not strange, Mr. Clap refused to regard the find- 
ing of the Council, and took upon himself the 
responsibility of being wiser than his peers. 
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There was now nothing to do but to organrize 
another church. About half of the congregation 
withdrew, and on April 11, 1728, organized the 
Second Congregational Church of Newport, and 
selected as its pastor the Rev. John Adams. 
There were eight men in the band of constituent 
members, and eleven women. One of their 
earliest church votes was to observe the Lord's 
supper twelve times a year. The arrangement 
suggested by the Council was, that if another 
church should be formed^ it should be allowed to 
share the use of the meeting house on Tanner 
street. But this Mr. Clap refused, and never 
entered the building again. He and his adher- 
ents met for worship in the parsonage on Division 
street, while the Second church used the Tanner 
street building until 1735, when they erected a 
commodious meeting house on Clarke street. 
Thus, as a river at some point becomes parted by 
some obstruction, and for some distance becomes 
two streams, until they meet again and blend 
their volume and their power ; so Congregation- 
alism parted, and for a long time was represented 
by two churches, which more than a century 
afterwards came together again in what we now 
know as '* The United Church." The division 
was unfortunate; not, only as all phurch alienations 
are unfortunate, but also because there was at 
that time no call for two churches of our order 
in the city. If Callender is correct, there were 
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not more than 4,700 people in Newport. And 
there were four kinds of Baptists, a very large 
conventicle of Quakers, several Independent gath- 
erings, and Episcopalians. But God mercifully 
overruled the mistake of His servants, and 
brought good out of evil. 

Mr. Clap and his friends soon found the par- 
sonage too limited for worship, and determined 
to erect a new meeting house. In 1729, they 
commenced what was the second church-buildinof 
of our denomination, which was located on what 
was then known as Carrs Lane, (now Mill 
street), just near where Division street runs into 
it. That building, which was most commodious 
and substantial, is at present occupied by Mr. 
Thomas C. Burlingham as an auction room. It was 
built on the usual architectural plan of those days, 
a plain rectangular building, with arched windows, 
a steeple and belfry, a gallery, and the inevitable 
sounding board. The pulpit was on the side of 
the church, instead of the end. There were 
seventy-five pews in the building, forty-five on 
the first floor, and thirty in the gallery. Benches 
in the rear of the gallery pews were assigned to 
the slaves. We have no accounts of the cost, 
but judging from other buildings of that day 
whose cost is known, it could not have been less 
than ;^2,ooo, in money of that time. It reads 
strangely in the bill for the dinners given to the 
men who raised the frame of the building, a 
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charge of £"]. iis. 2d. for sundry liquors. The 
fact is that at that time, some form of intox- 
icants was an indispensable accompaniment of 
every important event. Ordinations, marriages, 
burials, and church-raising bees, would have been 
wanting in propriety without wine or rum. In 
fact, the rum trade in Newport at this period was 
about the liveliest trade it had. 

I find no record of the exact date the new 
building was completed, or of any service or 
dedication. However, it was completed, and was 
a church home for the First Church for many, 
many years. There was an interesting inscription 
on its corner stone — which remains to this day — 
**For Christ and Peace."* This stone will be 
found in the northwest* corner of the building, in 
the upper tier on the side wall. These dedicating 
words seem to have been characteristic of the 
spirit and methods of the worshippers there. 
Here for a few years Mr. Clap put in most of 
his best work, until age and poor health began 
seriously to tell upon him. 

And now the Second Church was compelled to 
face the problem of church erection. The little 
building on Tanner street (West Broadway) was 

♦The Rev. Charles T. Brooks thus alluded to this stone : 

" *For Christ and Peace' — oh, not alone 
Are the words inscribed on yonder stone ; 

Immortal spirits gather here, 
And whisper them in musing ear; 

The breezes catch them, and never cease 
The sweet refrain— *For Christ and peace.* " 
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getting quite dilapidated, and was altogether too 
small. Besides, It was rather out of the way, for 
the town was rapidly growing southwards, fol- 
lowing the harbor front. John Adams — the first 
pastor of the Second Church — was not with 
it much more than a year and a half, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. James Searing, who was 
ordained on April 21, 1731, and who remained its 
pastor for twenty-four years, when he died. 
Action was taken in 1733 towards a new 
building, and two years afterwards (1735) the 
building was erected on Clarke street, the build- 
ing now occupied by the Central Baptist Church. 
It cost about ;^*2,7oo, and was both ample and 
comely. If it occasions surprise, that two such 
small companies of people could erect these 
respective buildings, and meet the heavy obliga- 
tions, it must be remembered that Newport was 
then in a flourishing condition financially. In 
1738 there were many manufacturing interests 
here, and more than a hundred vessels were 
engaged in her coasting and foreign trade. 
Several substantial merchants belonged to these 
two churches which had indulged themselves in 
new homes.* 

By 1739) Mr. Clap had become so feeble, that 
the Rev. Joseph Gardner was ordained as his 
colleague. Mr. Gardner served in this capacity 

*Dr. Stiles in a record about the meeting-house of the Second 
Church says: "The Boston ministers procured a considerable 
sum to be contributed for this end." 
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for four years, and then in consequence of some 
differences about support and doctrine, he retired 
from the ministry altogether. In 1744, Jonathan 
Hellyer was chosen co-pastor ; but to the great 
sorrow of all, he died in less than a year from his 
ordination. 

Mr. Clap had been obliged to leave the 
parsonage, and was being tenderly cared for at 
the home of Mr. Jacob Dehaine, near by. 
Whenever in these later years he ventured out, 
he was a very notable figure. He wore a little 
black velvet skull cap, and a loose robe with a 
girdle about it. From Dr. Hopkin's Reminis- 
cences we learn that in one side of the folds of 
his robe, he would carry books to be given away, 
and in the other cakes ; and with either books or 
cakes he would buy tops from the boys — for he 
esteemed top-spinning a vain sport. A barrel, 
almost full of tops, was found in his study, the 
result of his many purchases in this line. Yet 
though the boys knew that the good pastor dis- 
approved of their sport, they always loved to see 
him coming. It was a chance to do some trading 
in a small way, ^d a chance to get some new 
tops. Dean Berkeley records: *' Before I saw 
Father Clap, I thought the Bishop of Rome had 
the most grave aspect of any man I ever saw, but 
really the minister of Newport had the most 
venerable appearance." And Mr. Whitfield — the 
Evangelist — who visited Newport in 1740, and 
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was most warmly welcomed by Mr. Clap, who 
was then seventy-two years of age, records in his 
Journal : ** He was the most venerable man I 
ever saw. He looked like a good old Puritan. I 
thought when I was sitting with him that I was 
sitting by one of the patriarchs." ***** He 
rejoiced much to see me, and prayed most 
affectionately for a blessirtg on my coming." 

An interesting incident shows that Mr. Clap 
was not always obstinate. Mr. Whitfield's coming 
made a great stir. The Second Church met and 
passed this most ungracious vote : ** That as the 
Rev. Mr. George Whitfield is expected in town 
speedily, and his preaching in many other places 
has caused great contentions and divisions in 
many churches, that this meeting-house be shut 
against said Whitfield, and he be not suffered to 
preach in it." But Mr. Clap met and welcomed 
the Moody of that day. And he accompanied 
Mr. Whitfield in a call upon the rector of Trinity 
Church, Rev. James Honeyman, to ask the use of 
the church for a two-days' meeting. The request 
was granted, and on Monday and Tuesday, at ten 
in the morning and three in the afternoon, Mr. 
Whitfield preached to a crowded house. At the 
the close of the last service a thousand people 
followed the Evangelist to his lodging, and he 
stood on the threshold and preached for an hour 
on ** Hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness." It was certainly not to Mr Clap's dis- 
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credit that he had a hospitable place in his heart 
for the illustrious herald of the Gospel. 

Mr. Clap died on the 30th of October, 1745, 
greatly beloved and sincerely mourned for by the 
church he served. And that he was respected 
beyond his own church is evidenced by this fact, 
that the Rev. John Callender — at that time the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church — preached a 
discourse memorializing Mr. Clap's life and labors, 
and spoke of him as '' a public blessing, an able 
minister of the New Testament, an example of 
unsuspected piety, and an honor to religion." 
He had been in Newport just half a century. 
He retained his faculties to the last. He was 
buried in what was known as the Arnold burial 
plot, which was on the south side of the old Mill 
street church. A visit to the burial plot this 
week disclosed the presence of graves with flat 
stone slabs on them ; but I could not find his 
slab, the accumulated dust of years hiding it 
away from view. I wish the little burial corner 
was not so unkempt. The graves* of our dead 
deserve some care. 

This good old man had set many a religious 
wheel in motion. By showing in his own deeds 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, he had led others to 
make sacrifices for tlie church's sake. Already 
several interesting, if not large, bequests and 
gifts had been made to the church, and that spirit 
of generosity, which has been a feature of Con- 
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gregationalism in Newport, was already conspic- 
uously appearing. Beside this, Mr. Clap had 
attracted the attention and secured the friendship 
of a woman who afterwards became one of the 
greatest religious powers in this church. I 
allude to Mrs. Sarah Osborne, the founder and 
for long years the President of the *' Osborne 
Society." As a girl, Sarah Haggar and her 
parents had come to Newport in 1729, and while 
her parents belonged to the Second Church, she 
identified herself with Mr. Clap's church, being 
specially stirred by his profound and spiritual 
presentation of religion. In 1740, she was led 
to deeper consecration during Whitfield's meet- 
ings;: and in 1 741 organized a female society for 
the cultivation of the religious life, the good 
influence of which is known fully only to God 
and His angels. But the history of this Society 
fairly belongs to the next sermon of this series. 

Before I close, let me say that I have been 
wondering how far the youth of my congregation 
realize how long ago all these events I have been 
trying to describe occurred ; whether they have 
been thinking that most of them were before 
George Washington was born (1732) ; when the 
British CroWn yet held all the various colonies, 
and the great West was yet unknown ; when 
people went about unlighted streets at night, 
save as they carried lanterns ; when special 
collections for candles were made by the 
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churches ; when parents had their children named 
as Beersheba, Benoni, Marah, Content, Hopeful, 
Pardon, Constant, Godsgift, Thankful, and 
Hopestill ; when as yet no steam-craft had 
crossed the ocean, nor shrieking locomotive had 
disturbed the quiet of the land ; when the rum 
trade was one of the liveliest of industries, and 
the slave vessel defiantly ploughed the sea. 

Far-away days they were, but, as we have 
seen, in religious circles they were days of heroic 
struggle and self-sacrifice, days when men knew 
what they held as religious beliefs, and held these 
beliefs as tenaciously as life. Slight indeed were 
their conveniences ; their sanctuaries were un- 
frescoed and uncushioned ; their church music 
was no more than singing Dr. Watt's Metrical 
version of the Psalms ; there was as yet no 
Sunday School, nor any special and pleasant 
Christian device to meet the wants of youth. 
But they were good and true men and women, 
serving their God and their age according to their 
best light, and laying the foundations of home 
and state and church on which after generations 
might safely build. 

And as I bring this review to a close, I can 
only hope that we may be able to serve our 
generation as ably and honestly as did they ; and 
follow them in as far as they followed their Lord 
and ours. 
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It would be a sad thing if one of the verses of 
today's Sabbath School lesson should be true of 
us : **And also all that generation were gathered 
unto their fathers : and there arose another 
generation after them, which knew not the Lord, 
nor yet the work which He had wrought for 
Israel." (Judges 2:10.) 




1745-1795. 



SERMON II. 



Text : We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have 
told us, what work Thou didst in the days of old.. 

Thou didst drive out the nations with Thy hand, and plantedst 

thein in ; Thou didst afflict the peoples, and didst spread them 

abroad." 

Psalm 44:1 — 2, 

mS we closed our review of the first fifty 
years of Congregationalism in Newport, 
we found the situation to be as follows : 
that there were then two churches of 
our order in town, the First Church having its 
meeting-house on Mill street, and the Second 
Church with its meeting-house on Clarke street. 
The pastor of the First Church, the Rev. Mr. 
Clap, whom Dr. Stiles calls *' the father — under 
God — of the Congregational interests in this 
colony," had just died at the advanced age of 
seventy-seven years, having been in Newport 
exactly fifty years. The Rev. James Searing was 
still the pastor of the Second Church, having 
been in its service already fourteen years when 
the period under review closed. 

And now today we are to carry forward our 
story, treating of the half-century from 1745 to 
1795. This period was so full of experiences to 
these respective churches, that I utterly despair 
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of doing; anything like justice to them in the 
limited time at my command. One is tempted 
to linger here and there over some interesting 
detail, but the temptation must be resisted that 
we may be able to cover, though imperfectly, 
all the ground. 

When Mr. Clap died, the church promptly 
handed over all his personal property to his heirs 
in Dorchester, Mass. But there had been found 
in his house a box with this descriptive label 
upon it : 

*• What's here contained 

Is all designed 
For Piety and Charity.*' 

As he had been the self constituted treasurer 
of the church, he had carefully saved all monies 
given in charity. And it was found that these 
amounted to ;^290 in all. After amicable corre- 
spondence with Mr. Clap's heirs about the con- . 
tents of this box, it was determined that it 
belonged to the church. How best to invest it 
was the problem ; but as the house and lot ad- 
joining the parsonage on Division street was in 
the market, it was taken, together with other 
money raised by subscription, and this property 
was bought. It was called **The House Piety 
and Charity." For a time the income from it was 
used for its repairs, and then was laid out in 
books to be distributed to the congregation, 
This plan was carried out several years, 
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The pastorate of the church was filled by the 
choice of the Rev. William Vinal, who was 
ordained October 29, 1746. The Rev. JosejDh 
Fish of Stonington, Conn., preached the sermon, 
which was so good that six hundred copies were 
printed and distributed. Mr. Searing of the 
Second Church took part in the services, a 
very gracious act. The ordination dinner was 
not without its small beer, rum and wine, 
as the bill for the dinner clearly shows. Mr. 
Vinal remained with the church twenty-two years, 
but though he was an educated and refined 
man, the growth of the church was very slow, 
only twenty being added in that time by confes- 
sion, and nine by letter. It is difficult to account 
for this, but certainly much of it must be credited 
to the condition of the times. There was an 
intense spirit of worldliness in the community, 
which was a fearful foe to anything like religious 
faith and success. So absorbed were men in 
material schemes that piety could not get the 
hearing or the hold which it deserved. Newport 
was booming. Mr. Mason styles this period : 
'* the palmy days of Newport." But on what was 
its prosperity ''based ? Chiefly on these three 
things, the . manufacture and sale of rum, the 
slave trade, and privateering, which was almost, 
if not quite, piracy. There were twenty-two dis- 
tilleries running full time, and Weedon says 
** that no disgrace attached to either the making 
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or the using of rum." The slaveship went out 
jauntily from our harbor, and returned to it boldly 
wilh its awful cargo of slaves. More than fifty 
vessels were fitted out as privateers, and so scan- 
dalous became their deeds, as to call forth threats 
of punishment from Sir William Pitt. In his 
memoirs, Bull says: **The swarms of sailors, 
which thronged the streets of Newport on the 
return of the privateers and prizes, knew little 
law but of their own making ; all was fun, revel, 
and frolic ; the sound of one fiddle was rarely 
lost before another was heard ; bull-baiting was 
very prevalent ; gambling and cock-fighting were 
every day amusements, in which the people of 
the town participated with the sailors. Sober and 
correct people had to look on, without the power 
to control the practices, or the influence to regu- 
late the general manners of that period." Mr. 
Vinal preached a sermon in 1755, in which he 
scores without mercy the prevalent immoralities 
of the time. The fact is, the times were out of 
joint, as is evidenced by this, that a worthy 
deacon looked upon the slave-trade as home- 
missionary work ; and on the arrival of a slave 
ship would thank God in the prayer meeting that 
these poor pagans had been brought where they 
might hear and learn the holy Gospel. 

What an atmosphere in which to try to do any 
Christian work ; But the saddest thing of all to 
me is that the pastor fell into drinking habits. 
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and I cannot but feel that the church was in a 
large measure responsible for it. A church that 
in a little more than three years purchased one 
hundred and eleven gallons of rum for its 
minister, and then had him dismissed for the 
** excessive use of spirituous liquors," had no 
small share of the blame clinging to its own 
skirts. One would gladly draw a veil over such 
things for the sake of both church and pastor, but 
the truth must be told, though voiced in 
syllables of pity. This pastorate ended Sep- 
tember 25, 1768, and the council relieved its 
shadow somewhat by saying, that the pastors 
immoderate indulgence in intoxicants came from 
** the use of liquor as medicine in a period of 
ill-health." 

Turning from this darkness, we find a point 
of light in the ** Osborne Society," that band of 
devout women who met to praise — but more 
especially to pray down God*s blessing on such 
times. This circle, organized in 1741, was at 
this period a mighty religious force. The mem- 
bers met once a week, first reading some 
profitable religious book till all had come, then 
a prayer was offered, a chapter in the Bible read, 
then a period of religious conversation, followed 
by a closing prayer. They took a pledge to be 
watchful, charitable, and admonitory to each 
other, and to endeavor to live out the Chris- 
tian religion in their daily relations. So gifted 
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was one of the members ( a Miss Susanna 
Anthony) in prayer,, that it is said ** she could 
pray an hour and a half without in any wise 
repeating herself, or without any one being 
weary." As I read over the relation of this 
society to the church, I could not but feel that 
it was an immeasurable blessing in times of 
discouragement and perplexity and prevalent 
worldiness ; and it goes to show what a power 
consecrated women may exert for the kingdom 
of God. But of this more hereafter. 

It may be noted in passing that in 1746 a poor 
fund had been begun. And in 1755, the church 
passed a vote that ** the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments shall be publicly read, 
both in the forenoon and afternoon, by the pastor 
of the church." The Scripture' lesson had not 
been a feature of the church service up to this 
time. In 1762, another vote was passed decree- 
ing that each member of the church committee 
absenting himself from committee meetings, 
without adequate excuse, should pay a fine of ten 
shillings. I find no hint of how much revenue 
the church received from these fines. 

At this point we turn to see how the Second 
Church was succeeding. Mr. Searing was the 
pastor. If we may credit the statements on his 
tombstone, (epitaphs not being always reliable)' 
he was a scholarly man, having graduated from 
Yale, was possessed of an amiable nature, as well 
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as of great veneration, a hater of all bigotry, and 
a lover of charity; all of which virtues ** justly 
endeared him to his flock.*' The church grew 
under his care, though it appears from the records 
to have grown more by the addition of those who 
took the '* Half-way Covenant," than of those who 
fully and definitely chose Christ as a personal 
Redeemer. Yet in its finances, the church 
seems to have had great difficulty, and much of 
the strength and time of its official board seems 
to have been consumed in making special sub- 
scriptions. In 1749, Mr. Searings house was 
partially burned, his furniture and wearing apparel 
being consumed ; but the church came to his aid, 
and proved its affection to him by its generous 
gifts. On the 6th of January, 1755, Mr. Searing 
died, after having served the church twenty-four 
years. The church voted a quarter s salary to his 
widow, and the following year placed a tombstone 
over his grave, each of these acts speaking of 
their Christian thoughtfulness and love. 

And now there came the formidable labor of 
securing a new pastor. The church's attention 
was called to a young man in New Haven, Conn., 
by the name of Ezra Stiles, and they invited him 
to supply the pulpit for a few weeks, with a view 
to settlement. Little did they know the elements 
of greatness which lay in this young man ; or 
that in time he would rank among the ablest of 
the many able men in our denomination in 
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America. He determined to come to them, 
and Peleg Carey was despatched to bri.ng him ; 
This trip to New Haven and back cost the church 
for horse-hire just ;^20. and consumed more than 
a week's time. The result of the visit was that 
Mr. Stiles was called to the pastorate, and he 
accepted the call. The formal vote stipulated 
that the pastor should receive a salary of ;^iooo, 
and that ** he be provided with a suitable and 
convenient house, together with his firewood, 
whenever he inclines to go to housekeeping after 
ordination." This house occupied by Mr. Stiles 
may yet be seen, being number 14 Clarke street. 
The ordination service was held October 22, 
1755. The council was very small. Five 
churches had been invited, but only three were 
represented. The First Church was* invited, and 
was represented by Deacon Coggeshall, Mr. Vinal 
being away in Boston at the time. I allude to 
this because it shows that the former unpleasant- 
ness between the two churches had worn itself 
out. The ordination service, so the record says, 
was ** conducted with great regularity and deco- 
rum, very much to the satisfaction of the numer- 
ous auditory." And now commenced a pastorate 
which was a pronounced success, until it was 
interfered with by the stormy scenc^s attending 
the Revolutionary war. Mr. Stiles was an elo- 
quent preacher, as well as a very learned man. 
He had a very animated style of delivery, which 
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was somewhat unusual in that day. His preach- 
ing was very attractive; and George G. Channing 
in alluding to this period as ** the golden days of 
the Clarke Street Society," adds that it *' was as 
well attended by an intelligent, wealthy, and 
exemplary a body of people, as any in the town." 
He was liberal in his theological opinions, yet 
devoutly attached to the teachings of Scripture. 
He was not a Calvinist, in fact he sometimes 
indulged in a tilt with Calvinism. He believed 
in the ** Half-way Covenant," and failed to see its 
inherent weakness and possibilities for evil. He 
was very methodical in his plans, was able to 
help the church to a better mode of finance, and 
reduced church-record keeping to a fine art. 
Nothing that he either saw or heard escaped 
being recorded. I cannot enter minutely upon 
the events as he narrates them, they are too 
numerous and too full, but some few refuse to be 
passed by. 

He tells us exactly of his congregation, in his 
record for the year 1770. It numbered six hun- 
dred and eight whites — men, women and children, 
four hundred and six of whom belonged down- 
stairs, and two hundred and two to the gallery. 
Beside these there were seventy negroes. Above 
seventy of these six hundred and seventy-eight 
persons were communicants — a remarkably small 
percentage. And he adds : *' I have about seven 
hundred souls under my pastoral care, for which 
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I must give account at the last great day," a 
record worthy of a God-fearing pastor. 

He held catechetical classes for the young, 
using the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, and the 
attendance is carefully noted, as — for instance — 
twenty boys, thirty-four girls, and four negroes. 
He kept a careful record of the attendance at the 
communion, marking each name with a P. or an 
A., with all the method of a school-teacher of 
our day. Twenty-three pages are taken to record 
in full legal phraseology the gifts and bequests to 
the church, which were many and liberal. 

The relation of the colored people to this church 
is interesting. Nearly all were slaves. Mr. Stiles 
had a slave whom he named *' Newport." The 
First Church bought a negro boy for Mr. Vinal 
for ;^30o. Some of the records of the Second 
Church containing references to the negroes are 
a striking commentary on the customs of that 
time. The negroes had no surname ; they are 
recorded as Hercules, Pompey, Phyllis, Caesar, 
Jack, Cato, Dutchess, etc. In the record of bap- 
tisms is found this: *' 1756, Peg, a negro girl, 
slave of Mrs. Mary Mumford, baptized on said 
Mary's account;" and this: '* 1768, Huldah, a 
negro servant of the Widow Barbut, baptized 
privately, she being bedrid;" and this: *' 1766, 
Charles, negro servant of Captain Benjamin 
Almy, owned the Covenant, and was publicly 
baptized," And in the record of marriages we 
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find this : ** Quamnino, negro servant of Captain 
Benjamin Church, and Dutchess, negro serv- 
ant of Mr. Channing, were married, with con- 
sent of their masters." But while the Chris- 
tians of that day kept slaves, they were scrupu- 
lously careful to give them religious instruction. 
The church opened its doors to them. Many 
of them were communicants. Dr. vStiles had as 
many as forty in his catechetical class. The 
Osborne Society arranged for their religious 
education. Mrs. Osborne taught the slaves 
without compensation, and sometimes had a class 
of one hundred. Yet it all reads to us so 
strangely that the slave system had so stout a 
hold on men, who were thinking so strongly 
about their own liberty, and were already paving 
the way for their ** Declaration of Independence." 
And one cannot help thinking, that when Chris- 
tians were so anxious to see the negro freed 
from spiritual bondage, and made a free man in 
Christ ; it might have dawned upon them that a 
fitting accompaniment of such freedom would be 
the freedom from physical enslavement. Such a 
thought ought to come, and did come — as we 
shall see in a few moments — in a way most un- 
expected, and by a man specially fitted by God 
for so great a reform. 

In 1764, October 22, the city was visited by a 
terrific thunderstorm, and apparently the same 
electrical discharge struck the steeples of the 
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First Church, the Second Church, and Trinity 
Church. The latter two were set on fire, but the 
fire was fortunately extinguished. 

In 1770, Mr. Stiles preached in Mr. Rowland's 
Congregational Church in Providence, and heard 
an organ, and records that **it is the first organ 
that was ever set up in a Congregational or Pres- 
byterian Church in America, and it is a thing of 
much speculation." 

In 1771, the Second Church w^as chartered by 
the General Assembly of the State. And in the 
same year it was voted that ** the Church assents 
to baptism by immersion should any desire it.''' 

In the last discourse, we saw that the Second 
Church very ungraciously closed its doors against 
the great evangelist — George Whitfield. But it 
changed its mind by 1770, when Mr. Whitfield 
paid Newport a second visit, and its meeting- 
house was crowded to hear the eloquent evangel- 
ical messenger. 

Returning now to the First Church, we at once 
find ourselves in the midst of interesting expe- 
riences. Shortly after Mr. Vinal's dismission, the 
church held a day of humiliation and prayer, 
specially seeking guidance in finding a pastor. 
Their attention was turned subsequently to the 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, who had just completed 
his labors at Great Harrington, Mass. He was 
invited to come and visit them, and he came in 
the midsummer of 1769. He was already a 
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promising theologian. After his graduation at 
Yale, he had gone to Northampton to study with 
the famous Jonathan Edwards. He became an 
impassioned disciple of Edwards, and gave him- 
self to the exposition and enunciation of his 
master's views. His fame had already preceded 
him here, and great prejudices against some of 
his views were already entertained by many in the 
First Church. These prejudices appeared in the 
first vote taken to call him. Seven voted for him, 
three against, and two were neutral. But he con- 
tinued to supply the pulpit. Early in 1770, an 
expression of opinion was taken again, which 
seemed even more unfavorable to him than the 
first. So he determined to leave, and preached a 
farewell sermon on March 9. But that sermon 
won over all opponents, and he was recalled, and 
he accepted. On April 11, 1770, he was duly 
installed, Dr. Stiles of the Second Church preach- 
ing the sermon. And from that day, for many 
years, the First Church had for its pastor as great 
a theologian, and as courageous a reformer, as 
American Christendom has yet produced. 

I would like to linger over some of the tenets 
to which he gave special emphasis, and concern- 
ing which he was so widely misunderstood, but 
that cannot be. I can only indulge myself in 
saying that he was a profound thinker, a godly 
man ; tender and sympathetic as a pastor ; fearless 
in his advocacy of reforms ; and uncomplaining 
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in his poverty — for he was poorly supported, and 
in his trials, which were very great, but no 
greater than others had to bear. Professor Park 
in his able biographical sketch lets us see how 
truly great a man he was. 

No sooner was Mr. Hopkins settled here, than 
his eyes were opened to the essential and awful 
evils of the slave traffic. He was in one of its 
busiest head-quarters. And the more he saw, 
the more he hated the whole thing. But so 
deeply was it rooted in human cupidity and 
custom that it seemed impossible to dislodge it, 
any more than the soul-destroying liquor-traffic 
of our day.* The first step taken by Mr. 
Hopkins was of a missionary character. He 
thought that some of the Christian negroes here 
would be the very best missionaries to send to 
Africa. He confided his thought to Dr. Stiles, 
who in time accepted it ; and the two men 
labored together to give form to the idea. 
Seventeen, years before the organization of the 
American Board, a humble missionary organiza- 
tion was formed here to send the gospel to 
Africa by some of her own sons. A circular was 
sent out to the American churches and to Britain 
soliciting aid, and some aid came. Dr. Hopkins 
corresponded with Zachary Macaulay and his 

*So far as Newport is concerned, the slave traffic was continued 
to the present century. From 1804 to iSoS, of the 17.048 slaves 
taken into Charleston, Newport slavers carried 3-|8S, almost one- 
fifth. 
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circle of liberators, and his scheme was warmly 
welcomed. In 1774, two colored men, Bristol 
Yamma and John Quamine, were sent from here 
to Princeton, to be trained for missionary service. 
But the Revolutionary war, which made such 
havoc with men's plans, interfered with this 
plan. During the time of hostilities, the men 
could not be sent to Africa without risk of cap- 
ture. Quamine was killed in a naval battle, and 
Yamma continued to reside here. So the benev- 
olent scheme met with reverses, and was 
practically a failure. But the sublimity of the 
intention remains untarnished. 

Then he turned his attention to the traffic 
itself, and preached a sermon inveighing against 
the kidnapping, purchasing, and trading in slaves. 
Whittier s eulogy of this sermon is as follows : 
** It may well be doubted, whether on that Sab- 
bath day, the angels of God in thetr wide survey 
of His universe, looked upon a nobler spectacle 
than that of the minister of Newport, rising up 
before his slave-holding congregation, and de- 
manding — in the name of the Highest — the 
deliverance of the captive, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound." Some of the 
members left the church on account of the ser- 
mon, but this did not disturb unduly the good 
pastor. In 1776 he published his ** Dialogue 
against Slavery," dedicating it to the new Conti- 
nental Congress. So valuable an argument was 
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this, that the- New York Manumission Society 
printed and circulated two thousand copies of it, 
and elected the author to honorary membership. 
So far as I can learn, he was the first American 
divine to publish an effective remonstrance against 
slavery. Certainly, the first meeting for consul- 
tation as to the formation of an Abolition Society 
for New England was held at his house. There 
is little doubt also, that William Ellery Channing, 
the famous Unitarian preacher, was indebted to 
Dr. Hopkins for much of his inspiration in this 
same reform. 

And now we reach the time when the war-storm 
burst in all its fury on this *' Isle of Peace," and 
our churches suffered more than can be told. 
The pastors of the First and Second churches 
were thorough-going patriots, and so they and 
their respective charges became the special target 
for British malediction. Numbers of citizens fled 
from the place, so that the Second Church voted 
to close its meeting-house because of '* the pres- 
ent evacuated state of the society, and the dis- 
tressed, precarious situation of public affairs." 
The church-vessels were sent inland for safe 
keeping- The common distress was so great, 
that in 1776, it was said that in the case of the 
First Church, *' there was no certainty of its con- 
tinuing together another week." Then Dr. 
Stiles left the city, and his pastorate of the 
Second Church practically ceased with his de- 
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parture. Shortly after, Dr. Hopkins left, and 
was away three full years. In December, 1776, 
the British troops — 8,000 to 10,000 strong — took 
the town, and soon the whole island was given 
over to pillage, the torch, and the sword. Both 
of our meeting-houses were taken for barracks, 
all the fittings being ruthlessly destroyed. The 
29th British regiment was quartered in the meet- 
ing-house on Mill street. The First Church par- 
sonage, and the House Piety and Charity on 
Division street, were torn down, and even the 
stones in the cellar-wall were removed, presumably 
for the fortifications. The' bell of the church was 
also taken away. These were days to try men's 
souls. There were no opportunities for worship 
by our brethren, and no places to meet in. In 
Mrs. Osborne's humble home however there was 
kept up the almost extinct flame of worship. 
The brutal soldiery, which had no mercy for the 
citizens generally, but tore down four hundred 
and eighty of their dwellings, had great respect 
for Mrs. Osborne, and styled her '' the good 
woman." Practically all that was left of the 
church at this time might be found at the little 
prayer meetings in the Osborne House. 

When the French ships came, to assist the 
patriot army, and the British withdrew to 
strengthen their forces at New York, there was 
an added discouragement for Christian people, 
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for the French brought their infidelity, and it 
became popular with many of the citizens. 

The war had almost ruined Newport. ** Seven 
years before the war, Newport outrivalled New 
York in foreign and domestic coipmerce. Eigh- 
teen West Indiamen have been known to 
arrive in a single day. It was said at that time, 
that possibly New York might, in time, equal 
Newport. Letters for New York were sometimes 
marked, New York, near Newport, R. /." — Jack- 
son. But the war changed everything, and the 
boom went elsewhere. The people were com- 
paratively poor and discouraged, and trade and 
commerce declined. 

In 17S0, Dr. Hopkins returned and found the 
town almost in ruins, and more than half the 
population gone. Dr. Styles returned also the 
same year, but only to present his resignation, as 
he had been called to the Presidency of Yale 
College. For a few years he continued to spend 
his summer vacations here, and served the 
church when here, until 1786, when they 
secured a new pastor. By 1782, the First 
Church had done next to nothing towards reor- 
ganization, they were so poor and disheartened. 
At that time only three male members, and a few 
more female members could be found. During 
1783, all that Dr. Hopkins received for his 
services was $40, and Mrs. Hopkins applied for 
assistance from the church committee, as *' her 
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firewood had been stolen." Parties at a distance 
sent the church some little aid, and the church 
at Raynham, Mass., gave it a new pulpit. 

On January 30, 1784, the church passed a vote 
which may fairly be accounted historic. It was, 
**That the slave trade, and the slavery of 
Africans, as it has taken place among us, is a 
gross violation of the righteousness and benevo- 
lence of the gospel ; and, therefore, we will not 
tolerate it in this church." Dr. Hopkin's teaching 
seems to be bearing fruit. So far as I know, this. 
was the first church in the western world, barring 
the Quakers, to take such an advanced step. 
But on this one must speak with modesty, as it 
might yet be disproved. 

In the same year the church determined to 
repair its meeting-house by lottery. Permission 
was given by the General Assembly, which be- 
tween 1758 and 1800 authorized more than one 
hundred and fifty lotteries. Nearly everything of 
a public nature was accomplished by lottery ; 
streets were paved thus ; public edifices built thus. 
The Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopal churches, 
as well as our own, made use of it. Today it 
raises a blush to our cheek to read in a copy of 
the Newport Mercury of December 18, 1784, a 
list of lottery prizes, and to find the sponsor s 
name in large capital letters to be **The First 
Congregational Church." The Rev. Mr. Gillet of 
Farmingsbury, Conn., drew the first prize of $600. 
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And one is tempted to feel some satisfaction in 
learning that the lottery promoters had little more 
than their trouble for their pains. The fact is 
that the church is never a great success when she 
borrows her methods from the world. 

In 1785, the church voted to hold the Lord's 
supper in the afternoon, instead of the morning, 
because '' it was the Lord's supper, not dinner." 

By 1786, the skies were brightening for the 
church. It found itself able to purchase another 
parsonage, which through Mrs. Stowe's book, 
"The Ministers Wooing," has become historic. 
It is still standing, being number 46 Division 
street. Here the worthy pastor spent the rem- 
nant of his days, and did some of his best 
thinking. Yet up to the time at which this 
review closes, he was greatly discouraged at what 
seemed the spare visible results of his labors. 
The church did not grow as he so ardently 
desired. Church life was largely routine life, 
instead of continuously enlarging life. But 
during all these days, he was supported amid all 
the shadows,- by the consciousness that he was 
honestly trying to do what he could. 

Such a man was likely to be misunderstood, — 
by men of the world who could not appreciate 
the reforms he advocated ; by men in the church 
who could not measure up to him either in morals 
or in mind ; and by men in the study, to whom 
superficiality in thinking was more natural than 
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profoundness. He had much to bear from all 
such ; but one pleasant thing to recall is, that not 
all the misconceptions to which he was subjected 
could sour his temper, or swerve him from what 
he believed to be the ricrht course. One of his 
severest critics, who bluntly calls him " a dog- 
matist of the first water," also admits that he was 
as '* tender-hearted as a child," and says that "" he 
was kind, gentle to a fault, and given to charitable 
deeds beyond what was prudent." That seems a 
wreath of laurel which any man might be proud 
to wear. 

Turning once more to the Second Church, we 
find that for some time subsequent to the war, 
they were in a very disorganized state, having 
only an occasional supply, and being ministered 
tu in summer by Dr. Stiles. The meeting-house 
had been rudely treated by the troops, the British 
having used it for a barracks, and the French for 
a hospital. But in 1 786, the church determined 
to repair the building, and call a pastor. Henry 
Merchant and William Channing, ( father of 
William Ellery Channing) were appointed to 
secure legislative permission to hold a lottery for 
the repairs. And a call was issued to William 
Patten of New London, Conn., to become the 
pastor. Mr. Patten was a young man, just 
through his seminary course, and gave promise 
of being a fine classical scholar, as well as 
a faithful preacher. After voluminous corre- 
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spondence, the call was accepted, and on May 24, 
1786, he was ordained. Dr. Stiles gave the 
charge, and Dr. Hopkins shared in the delibera- 
tions of the council. Mr. Patten had not the 
most robust health, but he had a fine mind. 
He was possessed of the grace of Christian 
humility, and yet was bold to proclaim the whole 
counsel of God. The church voted June 15, 
1786, '* that the pastor be religiously paid, by a 
weekly offering ; and that the blacks saw the 
parson's wood." But it was easier to vote to 
religiously pay the pastor than to do it. There 
is a lengthy record of financial struggles and 
difficulties, always relieved, however, by a noble 
Christian spirit. The fact is that Newport was 
declining ; many of the old church heroes and 
heroines were dead, and the young people of any 
ambition and promise were seeking openings 
elsewhere. But amid all that was disappointing, 
the pastor and church labored on, seeking to 
serve their time, and the Master whose Gospel 
was their greatest cheer. As we shall meet them 
again in the next period of our story, we may 
part company with thpm now. 

And so, the narrative of the second half-century 
of our work comes to a close. It has been a 
narrative of intermingling joy and sorrow, trial 
and victory. It has given us a glimpse — and not 
more than a glimpse — of two of our most eminent 
and faithful ministers, who rejoiced together in 
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sunny days, and sorrowed together in days of 
war and gloom. And it has also shown us some- 
what of the recuperative powers of the Christian 
Church, as — by God's good blessing — it comes 
up out of its afflictions to take up with renewed 
vigor the work to which the Master calls it. And 
it conquers because He is with it, and in it. 




X 795-1845. 



SBRMON III. 



Text : " Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 

to dwell together in unity!" 

Psalm 133:1. 

•^[♦y'C^ E found, as we closed our retrospect 
A ^ I of the second half-century of our 
^^^r^ denominational work in this city, 

that there were two churches of our 
faith, the First Church, still ministered to by Dr. 
Hopkins, who was now advanced in years, and in 
feeble health, though vigorous in mind ; and the 
Second Church, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. William Patten. We also found that neither 
of these churches had as vet recovered from the 
disastrous circumstances attendant upon the Rev- 
olutionary war, and that in numbers and in means 
they were greatly reduced. But with true Chris- 
tian courage, they were working in the hope of 
brighter, better days. 

And now we are to continue the narrative of 
their labors and their experiences through the 
years 1795 to 1845. ^^ need not be surprised 
if we shall find them enduring trials of no ordi- 
nary character; nor need we despair of the man- 
ifest direction of Heaven in their perplexities, 
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and their finding wisdom and grace apportioned 
to their need. 

As we closed our last discourse with a glance 
at the conditions in the Second Church, we shall 
today take up our story there. In 1795 Mr. Pat- 
ten had been its pastor for nine years, and after 
that date he was in its service thirty-eight years, 
making his pastorate in all to be forty-seven 
years. In some respects Mr. Patten's ministry 
was a marked success. Fearlessly, as well as 
ably, did he preach the truth. And there was 
need of emphasizing Christian truth. Tom 
Paine*s *'Age of Reason" was being widely read, 
and its rationalistic scepticism was being accepted 
by many minds. Mr. Patten answered this 
infidel argument, and refuted it in a decidedly 
able manner. This answer was printed, and had 
a large circulation, winning for him great respect 
and praise from Christian men. In a sermon on 
**The Death of Gen. Washington," which was 
published, I find the following sentence, which I 
quote as a sample of his style and its high merit. 
'* He (Washington) was great, not only in the 
character of General ; but, when the necessity of 
military labors was over, in retiring to the rank 
of a private citizen. With the highest objects of 
personal grandeur and authority that ever stimu- 
lated ambition, and with peculiar advantages to 
secure those objects, that like an affectionate, 
faithful son, he should bow to the authority of 
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his country, rejoicing only in her protection and 
esteem, laying at her feet those honors which 
kings could not confer, nor take from him — was 
an act of greatness which sanctified his former 
exertions and achievements, and gave the fairest 
lustre to his character." Then Mr. Patten was as 
true in his life to the duties enjoined by the word 
of God as he was in his preaching. A shoe- 
maker, an excellent workman, had made him a 
pair of shoes, which were in time brought 
to the parsonage. But some one had told the 
good pastor that the shoemaker did *' his best 
work on Sundays." On questioning him, the 
Knight of St. Crispin acknowledged that he had 
wrought on the shoes on Sunday. ** Well," said 
Mr. Patten, ** I want the shoes, but my conscience 
will not allow me to encourage your desecration 
of the Sabbath." And so they parted, the 
shoemaker carrying home the shoes. [G. G. 
Channing.] Mr. Patten was also a most kind- 
hearted man. A little incident makes this plain. 
The bell of Trinity Church was fractured, and at 
Mr. Patten's suggestion, the offer was made by 
the Second Church that its bell should be rung 
for the ** prayer days and holy days" of Trinity 
Church. Dr. Patten wrote this offer to the Rector 
of Trinity, the Rev. Theodore Dehon, to which 
a most grateful and courteous reply was sent, 
stating that the offer would have been accepted 
gladly, had not one of the school bells been 
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placed at the disposal of Trinity. Another pleas- 
ant thing to recall is Dr. Patten's kindness to the 
elderly and feeble Dr. Hopkins. The last time 
they walked out together, Dr. Hopkins said, 
** What need have I any more of a cane, since I 
have your arm ;" and he gave his staff, mounted 
with ivory, into the hands of Dr. Patten, who ever 
afterwards reckoned it among his treasures. 

Yet, Christian and faithful as this good pastor 
was, the church did not grow, and as the years 
passed, it began to visibly decline. The interest 
in Unitarian thought was already awakening, and 
with some, the tide set in that direction. 
William Channing, father of William Ellery 
Channing, had been one of the leading spirits 
in the Second Church. On the tablet over his 
grave may be read this sentence : ** He has left 
* * * the supporting hope of his acceptance 
with God through the merits of the Redeemer." 
But the gifted son in his religious conceptions 
went out and beyond the faith of hi,s father, 
and many of his friends were profoundly influ- 
enced by the new views. The church people 
also were not as wealthy as formerly, and the 
burdens of sustaining the pastor became more 
and more heavy. Mr. Patten had a large family, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could support them. It reads singularly in a 
lengthy letter of the pastor to the church, for 
him to be reminding them that it is a pious 
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thing ** to pay as well as to pray." But I judge 
that the church was doing all it could ; conditions 
wefe to blame more than it. Members died or 
removed, and others did not come forward to fill 
the vacancies. For some years, about 1830, the 
church did not have a male member, and had to 
borrow the deacons of the First Church to 
distribute the emblems at the Communion. I 
have been regretting the fact that I could not find 
the church records of these years ; perhaps, had I 
found them, they would only have increased the 
regret I experienced over what I gleaned else- 
where. I was not surprised to find that Mr. 
Patten's relation to the church came to a close 
April 18, 1833 ; rny surprise is that it did not end 
long years before. No sordid spirit kept him 
here so long. His was a beautiful record of 
self-sacrifice. 

With two brief allusions I turn aside from the 
story of the Second Church. One is to the 
fact that Dr. Patten brought to Newport the 
Connecticut habit of commencing the Sabbath at 
the hour of sun-down on Saturday, and closing it 
at sun-down of the Sabbath. The other is, that 
the Second Church about the beginning of this 
century gave much attention to the improvement 
of its psalmody, organized a voluntary choir 
which met for practice twice a week under the 
leadership of John Yeomans at the Newport 
Academy, and afterwards had a most successful 
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singing-school, at which Joel Read's ** New 
England Selections " was the anthem book. A 
bass viol was introduced in the year 18 19. This 
plan greatly improved the service of song in the 
house of God. 

And now turning back to the First Church in 
1795, we find Dr. Hopkins still its minister. But 
the able ministry was fast coming to its close. 
In his diminutive stydy in the gambrel-roofed 
parsonage, he was busy at his sermons for the 
Sabbath, and preparing his ** System of Divinity," 
which cost him ten years of labor, and for the 
copyright of which he received a sum which must 
have surprised him, $800. Out of that sanctified 
chamber -came such thoughts as this : ** The weak 
Christian, in the midst of strong temptations, and 
potent enemies convStantly seeking and exerting 
all their power and cunning to destroy him, is 
preserved and upheld through a course of trial 
by the mighty, omnipotent hand of the Re- 
deemer ; and the little spark of holiness implanted 
in the believer's heart is continued alive and 
burning, while there is so much, both within and 
without, tending to extinguish it ; which is really 
more of a constant miracle and manifestation of 
the power of Christ, than it would be to preserve 
a little spark of fire for a course of years in the 
midst of the sea, while the mighty waves are 
fiercely dashing against it and upon it, attempt- 
ing to overwhelm and extinguish it." 
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Dn Hopkins's early scheme for the Evangeliza- 
tion of Africa by means of some of her own sons 
had practically come to nought, as we saw 
previously. But he had another thought, a 
scheme of African colonization. He was prob- 
ably the first American minister to propound such 
a scheme. He labored earnestly to fulfil it ; but 
it did not become a fact during his life, nor much 
of a fact afterwards ; though on December 28, 
1825, a church of eighteen members, the leading 
spirit of which was a freedman by the name of 
Newport Gardner, was constituted in Boston and 
as a church set sail for Liberia early in 1826. 
This effort was the direct result of Dr. Hopkins's 
thought and prayers. 

In 1796, the pastor lost, by death, one of his 
dearest friends and helpers, Mrs. Sarah Osborne, 
the founder of the Osborne Society. * Once each 
week did he take tea with ** the good woman," 
and he must have felt very deeply his bereave- 
ment of this valued assistant. So highly was she 
esteemed that a member of the church, Mr. 
Giles, presented a humble house to her and her 
society. 

The loth of January, 1798, when in his 
seventy -eighth year, Dr. Hopkins had a para- 
lytic stroke, which greatly disabled him physi- 
cally, though his mind remained clear. Preaching 
after this was not a comfort to him, nor, 
if current traditions are true, to those who 
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heard him. He had to be assisted to the church, 
and into the pulpit. His words were at times 
almost inarticulate. As infirmities increased, he 
came to be growingly disconsolate both about 
himself, his work, and religious life in Newport. 
In a discourse which appeared in print in 1803, 
and which was entitled his *' Farewell to the 
World," he speaks very sadly of the condition of 
affairs in his parish. He thinks that ** the body 
of the people * * have very little true religion, 
if any;" bemoans that /* there has beien no gen- 
eral revival of religion, or reformation, to this 
day," that '* while the heavenly dew fell copiously 
on other places, this town received but a few 
scattering drops, and remained almost wholly 
dry ;" that very few professors of religion ** Main- 
tain any family worship or religion ;" and takes 
his leave *'with a painful prospect of the evil 
which is coming upon them and their posterity, 
which they would not believe were they told." 
** The greatest calamity " to him was, that ** the 
good people who have deceased, have none, or 
very few, to succeed them and fill up their places, 
and have left us in a great and awful degree 
destitute of the power and practice of true 
religion." Such were almost the last words which 
come to us from the contracted study in the 
parsonage. But in a few moments we shall see 
how much better God was to the church, and to 
the town, than the godly pastor s fears. 
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In great feebleness, he preached his last sermon 
in October, 1803. On reaching home, he said: 
**Now I have done ; I can preach no more." Be- 
fore the year closed, he was away from all earthly 
labors. He died December 20, 1803, in the 
eighty-third year of his age, and the sixty-second 
of his ministry. He was buried in the little plot 
at the rear of the Mill street church ; but the 
remains were afterwards removed, and finally 
interred at the south side of this building, the flat 
stone slab bearing a suitable inscription. Beside 
them is all that is mortal of Dr. William Patten, 
his choice and trusted friend. 

The year succeeding Dr. Hopkins's death, a 
call was given to Caleb J. Tenney of Hollis, N. 
H., which was accepted. Mr. Tenney was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and of the same 
class as Daniel Webster. On September 12, 
1804, he was ordained by Council, of which Dr. 
Nathaniel Emmons and Dr. Samuel Worcester 
were members. Simultaneous with the com- 
mencement of Mr. Tenney's pastorate was a 
blessed revival of religion. In fact, the work of 
grace began just before Dr. Hopkins's death, 
when he was recording such disconsolate words 
about religion in Newport. The revival was 
doubtless the harvest from Dr. Hopkins's sowing. 
Thirty-two were added to the church under Mr. 
Tenney, and the tone of piety in the church itself 
was greatly improved. In a letter he speaks of 
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the church as ** united and established in belief 
and practice of the truth." In 1806, thirty-nine 
members of the Osborne Society applied to the 
General Assembly for a charter for ** The Female 
Praying Society of Newport," and it was granted, 
specifying Miss Mary Anthony as president. 
This same year, George Champlin presented the 
church with a bell, to take the place of the one 
that was carried away by the British troops. The 
question of the right or wrong of trading on the 
Sabbath came up for a church decision in 181 1, 
and that decision was based upon the old Sabbatic 
law — of rest from all unnecessary labor. 

Being in poor health, and feeling the isolation 
of his residence here, (there were not then the, 
present day facilities of ingress and egress), Mr. 
Tenney tendered his resignation. The church 
was so attached to him, that it was willing to do 
anything to retain him, even making a proposi- 
tion that he be allowed to *' preach his sermons 
over again, or preach without notes." But Mr. 
Tenney did not think this plan would be advisable 
either for them or him. So, with great reluctance, 
the church accepted his resignation in the summer 
of 1814, and expressed its feeling in appropriate 
words. And its words were justifiable, for Mr. 
Tenney was a most devoted and successful pastor. 
He was specially qualified for evangelistic work, 
and at Wethersfield, Conn., his next parish, he 
was permitted to see a revival in 1820, in which 
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two hundred were added to the church, and 
another revival in 1831, when one hundred more 
were added. 

In 1815, Calvin Hitchcock was invited to the 
pastorate. Present at the Council on August 22, 
18 1 5, were Dr. Leonard Woods and Dr. Moses 
Stuart of Andover Seminary, brethren most 
eminent in their day, and greatly beloved. But 
the church was in severe financial embarrassment 
at this time. The war of 18 12, as it is called, 
coming so soon after the Revolutionary war, 
affrighted everybody, and caused an utter stag- 
nation of business. Vessels rotted at the 
wharves. New houses begun years before re- 
mained unfinished, and fell into decay. The 
church naturally felt the depression, and it was 
difficult to support the pastor. In September, 
1815, was the awful and historic gale, when great 
damage was done throughout the town, and the 
steeple of the First Church was partially 
destroyed, which was not repaired until 181 7, 
There is a paucity of church records relating to 
this pastorate, but friends who lived nearly up to 
our day have said that the church was very 
feeble, and the attendance very meagre. Fifty- 
one baptisms are recorded. After a pastorate of 
five years, Mr. Hitchcock resigned in 1820. 

The vacancy was filled by the choice of the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Austin in 182 1. Dr. Austin 
was a graduate of Yale, and had studied theology 
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under Jonathan Edwards. He had been pastor 
in Worcester, Mass., for twenty-nine years, and 
the degree of D. D. was conferred upon him by 
Williams College. Just previous to his coming 
here, he had been President of the University of 
Vermont ; but he had found that post less agree- 
able to him than the ministry. The church 
hesitated about calling him, because of its utter 
inability to offer a proper stipend. But as Dr. 
Austin had private means, he agreed to come at 
a salary of $300 and the parsonage. He was 
installed by Council July 25, 1821. We know 
next to nothing of Dr. Austin's work here, as the 
church records of this period are almost entirely 
lacking. His stay with the church was brief, 
however, ending May 12, 1825. A year before 
his retirement, he had preached the annual ser- 
mon before the American Board, which, with 
about thirty other sermons, was published. 

The next tw6 years, 1825-27, the flock was 
without a shepherd,, and from 1827-29 was under 
the temporary charge of William J. Torrey. No 
service of installation over Mr. Torrey appears 
among the records, the inference being that he 
was no more than a stated supply. His relation 
to the church was closed by a brief and almost 
pert vote passed April 22, 1829 ; and in a 
month's time he was gone. 

The next, and that the last, pastorate of the 
First Church was that of the Rev. William H. 
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Beecher, brother of Henrj^ Ward Beecber. Tiie 
Council for his ordination was heJd on March 25, 
1830. Twenty churches were invited, and 
among them, pleasant to relate, was the Second 
Baptist Church of Newport, theft under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Choules. In the 
letter of acceptance of the invitation, I find senti- 
ments of such charming Christian brotheriiness, 
that I gladly reproduce them. ** We love you as 
Brethren, we regard you as the Redeemed of our 
common Lord, and we believe that we maintain 
with you a spiritual communion, as any church of 
your own order. * * We have a sympathy 
with you in all your conditions, we regard your 
success as ours, and in your tribulation we feel 
pain. * * Devoid of this temper and spirit, 
we should doubt our discipleship, for our Master 
hath prayed that we all might be one. * * 
Brethren, we pray that you may have a holy, 
happy season ; may an unction from the Holy 
One of Israel rest upon you." A few days after- 
wards, this church offered the use of its meeting- 
house for the ordination exercises, believing that 
as Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of the candi- 
date, was to preach the sermon, the Mill street 
church could not accommodate the crowd. But 
this offer, while gracefully acknowledged, was 
declined, as Mr. Beecher preferred being or- 
dained in his own church edifice. The Council 
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met on March 25, 1830 ; and Dr. Lyman Beecher 
preached the sermon, to the' great delight of all. 

Tliere are no church records of this pastorate, 
but from the records of the society we learn that 
the steeple was taken down, and pintiacles placed 
on the tower. An excavation was made, and a 
vestry room built, at a cost of $367. The 
male membership during this pastorate was 
very small. The Second Church had none. I 
do not know what either of these churches would 
have done at certain critical periods, had it not 
been for the godly women, many of whom had 
kept their piety alive by their connection with the 
Osborne Society. How often the pastors of 
these churches must have pondered and appre- 
ciated those words of Paul : *' I commend unto 
you Phoebe, our sister, who is a servant of the 
church that is at Cenchrea ; that ye receive her in 
the Lord, worthily of the saints, and that ye 
assist her in whatsoever matter she may have 
need of you ; for she herself hath been a sue- 
corer of many, and of mine own self." 

On April 16, 1832, a vote was passed which is 
worthy of being recalled. Voted : '' That this 
church views with approbation and interest 
the movements of other sister churches in the 
great cause of temperance ; and that, in cooper- 
ation with them, this church declares itself a 
temperance church, resolving individually and 
collectively to abstain entirely from the use of 
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Distilled Spirits either as food or drink : and that 
compliance with this vote be requisite for admis- 
sion to this church." By this vote, the First 
Church under Mr. Beecher came ( with but one 
person dissenting ) up to the high plane of Total 
Abstinence. 

Mr. Beecher was at last compelled to resign 

because of insufficient support, and was dismissed 
by a Council held January 23, 1833, going from 
here to Zanesville, Ohio. Many years after, I 
met him in the First Congregational Church in 
Chicago, of which church he was then an active 
and honored member. His last days were spent 
in that city, and on June 23, 1889, he died, at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven years. 

Owing to the essentially feeble condition of 
both the First and Second churches, the thought 
had occurred to more than one, that a union of 
the churches would be advisable. In time it came 
to be considered a necessity. Years before the 
union was consummated, attempts were made to 
bring them together. One of the plans was to 
have them unite in the second service ; but this 
fell through. Another plan proposed was to 
secure a preacher to preach to both societies, they 
sharing the expense ; but this was voted by the 
First Church inexpedient. On the 4th of April, 
1833, the First Church Society voted unanimously 
** that a Permanent Union of the two societies 
would be highly advantageous to the good cause 
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which both societies have been endeavoring to 
support, provided that the two churches with 
which we are associated agree to unite," and 
Nathan B. Hammett and John V. Hammett were 
appointed a committee to further such desirable 
action. It is unnecessary to follow minutely the 
processes by which the union was finally consum- 
mated ; the main facts will be sufficient. May 29, 
1833, 3. joint meeting of the members of the 
First and Second churches was held at the house 
of the Osborne Society, when the whole question 
of the proposed union was talked over and 
resolved upon. Afterwards the two churches 
held simultaneous meetings, and voted to unite ; 
and to bring together all the properties and trust 
funds ; selecting as the name for the new church 
** The United Congregational Church of New- 
port." On the 4th of June, 1833, the formal 
union was consummated, and the new church 
organized in the presence, and by the aid of 
the Rev. Oliver Brown of Kingston, and the Rev. 
John Starkweather of Bristol. The creed and 
covenant of^the united church were read and 
accepted, seventy-six of the members of the two 
former churches affixing their signatures to the 
agreement. It was subsequently found on in- 
vestigation that seventeen of the members of 
the two churches did not come into the 
agreement. Nathan B. Hammett and Samuel 
W. Vinton were chosen as deacons. 
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On August 5, 1833, ^he United Church invited 

the Rev. A. H. Dumont to become its pastor, at 

a salary of $800. Mr. Dumont was born in New 

York towards the close of the eighteenth 

century, graduated from Columbia College in the 

class of 1812, and for a time gave his attention to 

the study of medicine. Some years after, he 

resolved upon studying for the ministry, and 

entered the Theological Department of Rutgers 

College, graduating therefrom in 1826. The 
same year he became pastor of a church in 

Albany, N. Y., and was there until invited by the 

United Church here. He accepted the call, and 

a Council of installation was held on September 

26, 1833, which formally introduced him to his 

new work. A word used in connection with this 

Council carries us back to New Testament days. 

It was the word ** Bishop." In the letter missive 

to the invited churches, they were asked to install 

Mr. Dumont ''as their Bishop and religious 

teacher!' And in the records of the Council, the 

names of the pastors participating are recorded 

as ** bishop," as, for instance, "Trinitarian Church 

in New Bedford, James Austin Roberts — Bishop." 

So the United Church started off with a '* bishop," 

and thai in the true New Testament use of that 

term, as we Congregationalists understand it. 

The church now decided to build a new edifice. 

It disposed of the other buildings, and securing 

this present site erected a fairly commodious 
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building upon it, which was dedicated June 4, 
1834. It was a wooden structure, and followed 
somewhat the lines of a Grecian temple, with a 
row of pillars in front. The bell of the Second 
Church was removed and placed in its tower. In 
this new building, Mr. Dumont preached for 
several years. He was quite stately in his pulpit 
manners and style, and invariably wore a gown. 
He was, so I have been informed by those who 
heard him, a faithful as well as popular "preacher. 
As a sample of his pulpit efforts, I present the 
following selection from a sermon on ** The Con- 
straint of Christ's love," preached in 1838. 

*'Thi's sentiment (the Redeemers world-wide 
sacrifice) is not more animating as a doctrine of 
faith, than it has been found efficient as a prin- 
ciple of Christian activity. Its influence on the 
generous spirit of the apostle elicited an active 
benevolence, so warm and so forcible, that it 
could not be agreeably employed in an enterprise 
less sublime than that of applying in the widest 
sense possible the remedy of the gospel to the 
universal infection. Nothing else would satisfy 
him, in beholding a world in the ruin of death, 
than the universal exhibition of the gospel, as the 
means of meeting the general desolation, and of 
restoring it all in life and harmony, and loveliness, 
to God. This exertion which some may call 
enthusiasm, was the spontaneous effect of the 
apostle's faith, which instantly began to operate 
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in his heart as a principle of life — the life of love, 
of love which must, from its own nature, radiate 
with a diffusiveness resembling the charity of 
Him who died for our sins. Thus did it stir and 
animate every object within its influence, that was 
found capable of a kindred vitality." 

During Mr. Dumont's pastorate sixty-three 
members were added to the church. In Decem- 
ber, 1840, he surprised his flock by the intimation 
that he had received a call from the Presbyterian 
Church in Morristown, New Jersey, and by his 
wish to be dismissed from his relations here. On 
December 22, 1840, he was dismissed by Council, 
and left for his new field, where he labored until 
1845 I when he returned to Newport, and spent 
the remnant of his days here. He was specially 
efficient in his services on the School Committee, 
of which he was the chairman for several years. 
He died suddenly in New York in 1865, and was 
interred here, his grave being marked by a 
beautiful grey granite monument with the 
simplest possible inscription. 

In passing, I may mention that on October 
26, 1840, it was voted by the church, ** that the 
brethren visit the Sunday School on the last 
Sabbath of each month." I allude to this, 
because it is the first allusion to the Sunday 
School which I have discovered in the records. 
The wording of the vote, however, would 
certainly indicate that the Sunday School was 
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already an institution of the church, though just 
at what time it was organized, I have been unable 
to find. 

When the Council dismissed Mr. Dumont, it 
suggested that the church ** make early and 
spirited efforts to secure another pastor." The 
advice was salutary, and was accepted. February 
I, 1 84 1, the church voted unanimously to call the 
Rev. Mr. Cleveland to the pastorate. On Feb- 
ruary 22 the church was informed that the 
Committee of the Society deemed it inexpedient 
to invite Mr. Cleveland at present. Upon hear- 
ing this report, the church emphasized its views 
on the matter by voting, ** that after hearing the 
Rev. Mr. Cleveland to the present time, and 
having become more particularly and personally 
acquainted with him, we do unanimously and 
earnestly desire that Mr. Cleveland may be 
speedily called to the pastoral oflfice of this 
church." As no subsequent mention of this 
matter appears on the records, it may be fairly 
surmised, that the Society held out against the 
church's emphatic wish and decision, and the 
matter was dropped. But the outcome was 
fortunately not disastrous, for by June, 1841, the 
church and society united in a call to the Rev. 
Thatcher Thayer of South Dennis, which he 
accepted in a month's time. A Council was 
summoned for November 16, 1841, attendant 
upon which were such brethren as Dr. Shepard 
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of Bristol, and Dr. Blodgett of Pawtucket, men 
who became Mr. Thayer s life-long friends. 

Mr. Thayer brought to his work here rare 
qualities of mind and heart. At Amherst in his 
collegiate course, and at Andover in his seminary 
studies, he had shown those qualities, which 
justified the prophecy of subsequent success. 
And this prophecy was fulfilled throughout his 
active ministerial career. Not only was he a 
scholar in the customary use of that term, but he 
was a Christian scholar, gladly laying any personal 
gifts and graces at the feet of the Christ, to 
whom he had pledged his life and service. And 
so in beginning his pastorate here, there was the 
expectation that he would bring to the church 
a strength and vigor which by God's blessing 
would secure success. And in this expectation, 
the church was not disappointed. But, as so 
large a share of his ministry here belongs right- 
fully to the last of the four periods under review, 
we must reserve to our next discourse any 
further reference to this distinguished pastorate. 

And so, for the present, our story halts again. 
This section of the full narrative is specially 
interesting because the stream of our Congrega- 
tional influence here, which had been parted into 
two streams in 1728, was reunited in 1833 ; and 
henceforward the words of our text were given a 
new and practical interest ; '* Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity!" 
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SERMON IV. 



Text: **The Lord our God be with us, as He was with our 
fathers : let Him not leave us, nor forsake us." 

/ Kings 8 ch. s*i ver, 

HS we concluded our review of the half 
century from 1795 to 1845, ^^ found 
that we had reached the pastorate of 
Dr. Thayer, which had commenced with 
the close of the year 1841. As so large a share 
of that pastorate lay in the period under review 
today, we promised a further word of estimate of 
it. And perhaps, it would be appropriate to begin 
at that point. As however, it was my privilege 
to speak of Dr. Thayer*s life and labors in a 
memorial discourse about a year and a half ago, 
I have no need to traverse that ground again, but 
rather to add a few thoughts as supplementary to 
those I presented at that time. 

And the first of these thoughts is of the high 
aim which Dr. Thayer had for his ministry in the 
gospel. And I gather some idea of the loftiness 
of this aim from some words found in one of his 
published discourses, preached in commemoration 
of a deceased ministerial friend, Dr. Blodgett. 
Speaking of the preaching of the true pastor, he 
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says : ** Christ is all to him, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. His kingdom on earth is for Christ's 
minister the one object to be promoted. Indeed, 
what else does one desire to preach, who appre- 
hends in some deg^ree the Redemption of Jesus 
Christ? What need of outside topics for him 
who is daily impressed with the scope of the 
Divine Idea in the recovery of man by Christ ; 
the being and character and government of 
Almighty God ; man in all his moral relations to 
God and his fellows ; the manifestation of God in 
humanity, with its manifold contents of the divine 
and human conciliated ; and then the Redemption 
itself in its most immediate significance ; the 
work of satisfaction, and regeneration of charac- 
ter ; its innumerable applications ; its marvellous 
extent and magnificent ends. * * The true 
pastor is overpowered by the vastness of his 
themes ; he is awed by their tremendous import ; 
their momentous consequences make him earnest ; 
their wondrous adaptedness to man's profoundest 
wants excite his benevolence to impart the bless- 
ings they contain to all ; their sublime superiority 
keeps him from mixing them with the gossip of 
the street, and the superficial phenomena of the 
day ; he hath no feverish self-consciousness to be 
agitated by theatric details of his^ performances ; 
he hath a consciousness of Almighty God, and he 
preaches the Lord Jesus Christ. * * * His 
voice is not heard in the streets,' nor his name 
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kept before the public. He seeks not the schol- 
ar s reputation, nor covets the chief place in 
synagogues. As he caters not for the fastidious 
few, by aiming at elegant discourse ; so he does 
not call it * winning souls/ to gather a mass by 
vulgar display. * * .He lives for his people 
and in his people. * * .His absorbing purpose 
is to bring men to Christ, and build them up into 
Christ-like morality." 

This is certainly a glorious ambition for a 
pastor to cherish as to his ministry ; it is good to 
have, even though he may not be able to fully 
reach it. 

Dr. Thayer also made much of God's law. 
Few that ever heard him read the.commandments 
will forget the tone or the emphasis. He be- 
lieved in God's law, and honored it. ** The 
Christian pastor," he says. *' delights from his 
inmost soul in the law of God, as perfect in 
excellence, and unchangeable ; and declares its 
binding sanctions, and, in his degree, illustrates 
it in obedience. As with the master the moral 
was exalted above all else, so, with his servant 
not what is for interest, or is pleasing or beauti- 
ful, determines him ; but what is right, what is 
according to the mind of Christ." 

He was also profoundly interested in the 
Savior's command to evangelize the entire world, 
and perhaps at no time in all its history was this 
church more active in its missionary thought and 
benevolence than during Mr. Thayer's pastorate. 
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It was then such a ministry as this, high in its 
aims, benevolent in its spirit and endeavor, pains- 
taking in its methods, and eminently successful 
in its achievements, which God gave to this 
church for the long span of thirty-two years. 
And one cannot fail, in glancing over it, to thank 
Heaven for it, and to regret that it was finally 
interrupted by personal affliction, just when it 
had in it yet so much more promise of good. 

But now we must attend to some or the leading 
details of church life during this pastorate. We 
have seen before, that there was a period when 
many persons left Newport for residences else- 
where. But during Dr. Thayer's active ministry, 
the tide of residence set this way. The fact 
that more than one hundred persons . were 
received into the church by him by letter would 
seem to indicate this. So we are not surprised 
to find that plans had to be considered for 
more church room. As early as May 25, 1852, 
the Society voted ** to build a vestry," and 
appointed a committee to carry out the vote. 
Unfortunately the records are so meagre in 
details, that no facts about the erection of the 
vestry can be gleaned from them. The vestry 
must however, have been built, for in 1854, the 
Society voted '• that gas be introduced in the 
vestry, if it can be paid for." The day of candles 
had long since passed ; but the day of electric 
lighting had not yet dawned. 
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Then it was found necessary to take steps to- 
wards larger church accommodation for the grow- 
ing congregation. At a meeting of the Society on 
June 14, 1855, it was voted that "it is the sense 
of this meeting to build a new house." The 
pew-holders in the old church had already been 
interviewed, and looked with favor on the 
project. A committee was appointed to report 
** a plan, the cost, and all the matters concerning 
the same." So rapidly did the enterprise 
mature, that on June 25, 1855, a building-com- 
mittee was appointed, consi'sting of Silas H. 
Cottrell, Tillinghast Tompkins, Robert Sherman, 
Albert Hammett, and Benjamin W. Coit. 
Deacon Charles E. Hammett was Treasurer. 
The amount appropriated for the new edifice was 
$25,000. The old meeting-house was removed 
to the southwest corner of Corne and Mill Streets, 
immediately in the rear of the Aquidneck House. 
It was fitted up as a public hall, and was the 
popular place for assemblies of various kinds, 
concerts, lectures, political rallies, and all such. 
It was the scene of exciting events betimes, 
especially during the Lincoln campaign, which 
issued in his election. In after years, the build- 
ing was torn down, and the material put to use 
elsewhere. 

I regret exceedingly that the society records 
pertaining to this house of worship, in which we 
are now assembled, are so few and fragmentary. 
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Persons were appointed both by the church and 
the Society, to gather and arrange the facts 
concerning it ; but, so far as 1 can find, such has 
not been done up to the present. 1 could 
greatly wish it might yet be attended to, before 
persons who can give much of the information 
shall have taken their final farewell of us. So I 
can only give a very few facts which I have 
gleaned from various sources. The corner stone 
was laid December 5, 1855, ^^ presence of a 
large assembly. It was a beautiful day, much 
more like spring than winter. Rev. Mr. Adlam 
of the First Baptist Church read the hymn ; Mr. 
Dumont offered prayer ; Rev. Mr. Upham, of the 
Methodist church, read the Scripture lesson ; and 
Dr. Thayer delivered an appropriate address. 
Little more than a year was consumed in its 
erection, as it was dedicated January 15, 1857. 
It is built of Connecticut sand-stone, from Port- 
land. Conn. Joseph C. Wells of New York was 
the architect. One authority of that day speaks 
of the architecture as " Byzantine Romanesque ;" 
while another assures us it is '* Lombardic Vene- 
tian." I will not presume to determine which it 
is. It was alluded to at its erection as *' a noble 
and commanding pile.'* It contained one hun- 
dred and fifty-four pews, and would seat more 
than one thousand people. Its exact cost I have 
been unable to ascertain. By an average of 
statements made to me, it was about $30,000. 
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The dedicatory exercises were January 15, 1857, 
and were attended by a very larg^e congregation. 
The services are said to have been very solemn 
and interesting. The Rev. Dr. Dumont offered 
the Aaron ic blessing, and read the Holy Word. 
Rev. Dr. Shepard of Bristol read the hymn and 
offered prayer. Dr. Thayer preached the sermon, 
and Dr. Dumont offered the prayer of dedication. 
Rev. Dr. Choules of the Second Baptist Church 
pronounced the benediction. In one of the city 
papers of that date it is said that ** there was fair 
singing, comprehensive and spiritual praying, and 
well adapted and muscular preaching." And so, 
early in 1857 this church became well-housed, 
and that in most commodious quarters. The 
effort to build had called forth the generosity, and 
even self-denial, of the congregation ; while others 
outside the church and city made handsome con- 
tributions because of their great interest in the 
church, and in its devoted pastor. The women 
of the church were also able to render special and 
generous assistance to the work. They had 
already been organized for benevolent work, even 
as early as 1849; ^"d when the building was in 
course of construction, they formed themselves 
into a " Cushion Society," and pledged themselves 
to furnish the cushions. Great interest was felt 
by them ; they wrote little books, illuminated 
poems, painted and embroidered, like the wise- 
hearted of old, and fancy work and plain sewing 
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were eagerly sought and done. Then when the 
need of a new organ was felt, the women changed 
their title to that of ** The Organ Society," and by 
all manner of worthy means aided in this matter. 
There are no available memoranda to show just 
how much they were successful in raising, but a 
very competent judge thinks it was not less than 
$3,000. To their honor let this be told. It is 
like the breaking of a box of nard. 

And now, for a time, I must turn aside from 
the story of this church, and briefly tell the nar- 
rative of the other church of our order in this 
city, which was organized about this time. I 
refer to the Union Congregational Church. The 
religious society from which this church originated 
was one of the oldest of its nature in the country. 
It is said to date back to January ist, 1783. On 
the 24th of January, 1824, it became the ** Union 
Colored Church," being constituted such by a 
council of the evangelical churches of the city. 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Congrega- 
lionalists, and Moravians — all had part in its 
organization. Dr. Samuel Austin of our First 
Church was moderator. Newport Gardner (who 
afterwards went to Liberia with the church consti- 
tuted in Boston for colonization as well as evan- 
gelization) and Shadrach Hawkins were the first 
deacons. In 1835, this Union Church purchased 
the Fourth Baptist meeting-house on Division 
Street, and after repairing it, and putting a vestry 
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under it, used it as their place of worship 
for thirty- five years. In 1845, there was an 
extensive revival of religion centering there. 
But as time passed, the union idea did not seem 
to work with due smoothness, or to hold out 
promise of the largest success, and so in 1859 by 
a unanimous vote, the Church and corporation 
became a Congregational Church. It was 
recognized by Council, March 29, 1859, Dr. 
Shepard of Bristol acting as moderator. At that 
time it entered upon its Congregational career, 
and with somewhat varying fortunes has con- 
tinued to this day. The old meeting-house had 
to give way m 1871 to the present structure, 
which was dedicated October 14, 1871. Several 
pastors have in turn served in its ministry : Jacob 
C. Perry, Luke Waldon, Charles W. Gardner, 
Benjamin Lynch, and Samuel Harrison. The 
Rev. Mahlon Van Home came to its service 
on September i, 1868, only two years subsequent 
to his ordination ; ' and he has been with it 
continuously for twenty-seven years. Two years 
ago, his quarter centennial was duly observed. 
According to the report for the year 1894, the 
Union Church has on its roll one hundred and 
seventy-one members, has religious oversight 
over ninety-four families, has one hundred and 
ten members of its Sunday School, and its total 
charities for the year was $105. It may appear 
sentimental to say it, but I must say it ; that it is 
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very interesting to me, and will remain interest- 
ing, that this Union Church edifice looks across 
the street to the old historic parsonage, where 
many a good thought, many a holy and bold 
resolve was born in the heart of the great 
Congregational divine, Dr. Hopkins, who was 
one of the warmest and wisest friends the colored 
people of Newport, or the race they represent, 
ever had. And the juxtaposition of these two 
buildings has suggested a pleasant, even though 
sentimental, thought to me as I have been in 
their neighborhood. 

Returning again to the story of this church, I 
find but few things in the decade between i860 
and 1870, over which I dare take the time 
to tarry. The Civil War in our land was testing 
men's piety and patience, and calling forth their 
patriotism in the early half of this decade. And 
the church prayed and waited for the restoration 
of the Union, and the emancipation of the 
enthralled. In 1866, the church took steps to 
purchase the so-called *' Samuel Oman estate" on 
Church Street in the interests of its charitable 
work, and the purchase was made on March 31. 
This purchase greatly amplified the church's 
property in that vicinity, and has proved itself a 
wise investment. Subsequently, the women of 
the church lent their valuable assistance to help 
complete this project, and were successful in 
raising some $2,000 towards it. This same year 
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the church adopted '* The Sabbath Hymn and 
Tune Book " for its worship in song. And in the 
autumn of the same year, ' the Church and 
Society voted a vacation of one year to Dr. 
Thayer, that he might visit Europe and recruit, 
paying his salary meanwhile, and supplying his 
pulpit. Dr. Thayer went abroad, and enjoyed 
his vacation thoroughly, as his letters abundantly 
prove. The Rev. F. B. Allen supplied the pulpit 
during the pastor's absence. 

The decade from 1870 to 1880 was full of 
experiences for the church, some of which were 
peculiarly trying. For several years Dr. Thayer 
had been working against poor health, and despite 
it. But at last he was compelled to yield. And 
on September 5, 1873, he tendered his resig- 
nation, in choicest pastoral words of love and 
regret. Under the circumstances, nothing could 
be done but reluctantly to accept it. The corre- 
spondence and resolutions connected with this 
event do credit to all concerned. All were glad 
for " the unselfish and devoted love they had 
shared." They were " grateful that nothing other 
than sickness has been able to separate us." 
Both Church and Society voted the hope that Dr. 
Thayer would " continue his residence here." I 
would like to quote from these records in extenso, 
but time will not permit. In token of apprecia- 
tion of the long and faithful services of the pastor, 
an annuity of $1,000 was tendered him ; but this 
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generous provision Dr. Thayer felt it right to 
decline, evidently feeling that it would be too 
great a burden fOr the church to assume. So 
other plans were laid, and carried out, to the 
great joy of all. And here there ended one of 
the most successful pastorates the church had 
enjoyed. During it, two hundred and ninety-six 
persons had been received to church fellowship, 
one hundred and ninety-five by confession of 
faith, and one hundred and one by letter. The 
church had been led to high levels of faith, and 
benevolence, and endeavor ; and it could never be 
unmindful of him, who, by God's good blessing, 
had led it upward and forward. 

The next year the attention of the church was 
directed to the Rev. John P. Taylor of Middle- 
town, Connecticut, and at a meeting held June 8, 
1874, the church voted to call him, the Society 
afterwards concurring. The Middletown Church 
in parting from him spoke of him as ** a man of 
highest culture, faithfulness, and spiritual ac- 
tivity." Mr. Taylor was installed by Council 
August 5, 1874. I was interested while 
traversing the records to find that among the 
churches represented in the Council, there was 
the ** Amicable Church " of Tiverton, the *' Bene- 
ficent Church " of Providence, and the '* Catholic 
Church" of Bristol, a somewhat unusual trio of 
names. 

Perhaps here I had better say that I shall not 
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attempt any estimate of the pulpit ability or style 
of those pastors who have served this church, but 
who still survive their pastorate. They might or 
might not resent my estimate ; so, as it incurs 
some risk, perhaps it will be better to allow those 
who sat under them to form their own estimate 
without any assistance of mine. 

Simultaneous with Mr. Taylors coming arose 
the question of the securing of a parsonage. In 
September, 1874, the parsonage property, corner 
Bull and Mt. Vernon Streets, was purchased for 
$10,000, and $2,000 were spent in repairs. Again 
were the women of the church permitted to prove 
how truly they could be helpers. They organized 
as ''The Parsonage Society," and were able to 
contribute about $1,100 to the purchasing fund. 

The second service on the Sabbath also 
commanded attention. Heretofore, it had been 
held in the afternoon. The proposal was made 
to change it to the evening. By a vote of two 
hundred and four yeas to thirty-five nays, this 
change was made. But it was not finally settled 
for some years. At last, it came to be held uni- 
formly in the evening. This plan opened the 
way for the afternoon session of the Sunday 
School, which prevailed until quite recently. 

The church grew under Mr. Taylor's pastorate. 
According to the report of the Church Clerk for 
1874, the membership was one hundred and 
ninety-three, Mr. Taylor adniitted sixty-four dur- 
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ing the two years he was here, thirty-six on con- 
fession. The percentage of admissions on con- 
fession during this pastorate is the largest of any 
pastorate of the United Church ; if not of any 
pastorate from the beginning. 

I find also that at this time the Wo;nen*s 
Foreign Missionary Society was assisting in the 
support of a lady missionary, Miss Payson of 
Foo Chow, China. This Society should by right 
have had much earlier mention in these annals, as 
it came into existence early in the century, 1828. 
It was founded by ladies belonging to both the 
First and Second churches. It really anticipated 
by its union the union of these churches in 1833. 
It has continued its beneficent work through- 
out the last sixty-seven years, and at present 
assumes one-half the support of a missionary in 
Africa, Miss Fidelia Phelps of Inanda, Natal. 

On August 6, 1876, Mr. Taylor resigned his 
pastoral charge, and was dismissed by Council 
September 26, 1876. He went from here to 
New London, Conn., and subsequently became 
Professor of Biblical Theology in Andover 
Theological Seminary. That position he holds 
at the present writing. I do not deem it expe- 
dient to account for the brevity of this pastorate, 
lest I should seem to be a self-constituted judge 
on a matter about which I have not the least 
competency to form an opinion. The Council in 
its minute recognized '* the Christian eeirnestness 
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and diligence of Mr. Taylor in the work of the 
ministry, and the blessing of the Lord which has 
attended his labors, as shown in the addition of 
large numbers to the membership of the 'church," 
and closed by the hope that ** the Lord will guide 
both pastor and people in their future endeavors 
to serve the Master," a truly fraternal wish, and 
one which has in a large measure been realized. 

It was not until the close of 1878 that efforts 
to fill the vacancy were successful. On Decem- 
ber 30 of that year, a unanimous call was voted 
to the Rev. Henry J. van Dyke, at that time a 
resident in Brooklyn. Mr. van Dyke was a 
graduate of Princeton (College and Seminary), 
and had a fellowship which gave him two years' 
study in Berlin. He was a member of the 
Brooklyn Presbytery. He favored what has 
been known as the new school views of the Pres- 
byterian Communion. He was but recently from 
the seminary, but gave promise of being a most 
efficient pastor. To the church's call he made a 
favorable response, and was installed early in 
1879, Dr. William M. Taylor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, preaching the sermon. 
The work opened most auspiciously, and con- 
tinued to broaden throughout the few years he 
was here. When he came the church member- 
ship numbered two hundred and twenty. One 
hundred and four additions were made during his 
pastorate, fifty-four of which were by confession. 
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In 1880, a change was made from the ** Sabbath 
Hymn and Tune Book " to ** Spiritual Songs for 
the Sanctuary." The decoration of the interior 
of the church was done, the pastor being instru- 
mental in raising $2,500 for it. The records do 
not present any other events which call for 
special mention, they chronicle the usual occur- 
rences of a vigorous church life. 

I find that it was customary at this time to 
make a biographical minute of members deceased, 
and much church history is wrapped up in such 
minutes. It is manifestly impossible to present 
these at all in such a discourse as this. But per- 
haps an exception is justifiable in the case of one 
who passed away during Mr. van Dyke's pastor- 
ate, not only for what it is in itself, but also as an 
instance of the way in which many, many lives 
had been built into the communion and work of 
this church. I allude to the case of Mr. Edward 
Landers, who was elected chorister August 5, 
1837, ^^d who served continuously until October 
9, 1877, a period of forty full years. An ex- 
tended and highly appreciative minute appears 
on the church record alluding to '' the persever- 
ance and fidelity with which the onerous, delicate, 
and perplexing duties of this service have been 
discharged." The free use of a pew was ten- 
dered him, and an annuity of $50, as a testi- 
monial of esteem. 

But this pulpit was soon to be vacated again. 
The Presbyterian brethren of New York had their 
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eye upon Mr. van Dyke, and he was invited to 
the Brick Church — as it was and is known — in 
that city. Reluctantly, because of his afitection to 
the church here ; yet q^ladly, because of a possibly 
wider sphere of Christian influence there, he lis- 
tened to their invitation, and resigned here October 
25, 1882. Since that time he has remained pastor 
of the Brick Church, and has made his mark both 
in his pastoral work, and in the broad field of 
Christian literature. 

The succeeding- pastorate was that of the Rev. 
Forrest F. Emerson, a graduate of Brown Uni-. 
versity, for some years pastor of Baptist 
churches in Hartford, Conn., and Gloucester, 
Mass.; and, when called here, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Amherst, Mass. His 
Council for installation was held May ist, 1883. 
The church happenings during Mr. Emerson*s 
pastorate were many, but, through lack of time, 
must be alluded to with brevity. 

Among the first records, I find the organiza- 
tion of the '' Ladies' Benevolent Society," which 
was the successor of the several societies of 
Christian women to which allusion has already 
been made. The first work of this Society was 
the re-furnishing of the Chapel, $1,300 in all 
having been raised for that purpose. Since then, 
this Society has chiefly busied itself in preparing 
boxes of useful articles for Home Missionary 
pastors, and its work in this line has been greatly 
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blessed. In its last report, for the year 1894, 
boxes to the value of $247.69 had been sent on 
their merciful errand. 

In 1883, an endeavor was made to effect a 
change of name for the church, inasmuch as it 
was felt that the similarity of names of the two 
churches was confusing. A proposition was 
made to call it ** Christ Church," but it failed of 
adoption. So it was left to be arranged with the 
Union Church ; but that arrangement has not up 
to the present been completed. 

At the annual church meeting of 1884, Deacon 
Charles E. Hammett resigned the superintend- 
ence of the Sunday School, after a continuous 
service of more than thirty-four years. This long 
and faithiul service was fittingly recognized by a 
series of resolutions, and an accompanying testi- 
monial. 

During 1884, the project of erecting a chapel 
in the southern portion of the city, to meet the 
needs of a populous but unchurched section, was 
determined on. Authority was given by church 
action on August 15, 1884, to a committee to 
erect an edifice, and the following year that work 
was completed. At the meeting of December 
II, 1885, Grace Chapel was finally transferred by 
the committee to the United Congregational 
Church, and by it accepted. For several years a 
Sunday School was maintained there by this 
church ; many of the members finding there a 
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broad opportunity for Christian activity. In 1888, 
Mr. Daniel B. Fitts made a proposal to purchase 
the chapel, and at a meeting held March 7, 1888, 
the church authorized the transfer, for a nominal 
sum, and it was made. January 17, 1889, twenty- 
three members of this church were granted letters 
of dismission, to organize the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city, and Grace Chapel became 
that church's first home. 

It was during Mr. Emerson's pastorate that the 
Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor 
was formed. At the May communion of 1887 a 
number of young people had united with the 
church by baptism and confession. It was sug- 
gested that it would be well to hold some meet- 
ings tQ train them and others for Christian 
usefulness. A meeting was held in the Osborne 
House, at which Mr. McLeod stated the object 
and aims of the gathering. This was followed by 
other meetings at different places, some at Mr. 
McLeod's residence. About a year afterwards, 
the young peoples' attention was called to the 
.principles and plans of the Christian Endeavor 
movement, and a society was organized. The 
exact date I have been unable to ascertain, though 
there is a tradition that it was June 15, 1888. It 
was the first organization of the kind in the city. 
Its last report gave its membership as seventy-six. 

November 6, 1892, Mr. Emerson resigned after 
a service of nine and a half years, and was dis- 
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missed by Council November 21. 1892. During 
this pastorate two hundred and four persons had 
been admitted to fellowship, ninety-three on con- 
fession, and one hundred and eleven by letter. 
At present, Mr. Emerson is temporarily supplying 
the Union Congregational Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Of the present pastorate, (that of the Rev. 
Robert W. Wallace) modesty suggests the 
barest possible mention. The pastor now in 
charge was called April 5, 1893, and was in-^ 
stalled by Council May 26, on the twenty- first 
anniversary of his ordination. Thirty-seven have 
been received to fellowship during this pastorate. 

A Junior Christian Endeavor Society has been 
formed, dating from February 25, 1894, and has 
at last report twenty-eight active members, and 
six honorary, thirty-four in all. Of the twenty- 
eight active members, fifteen are boys, and 
thirteen girls. It sustains a Bible Woman at 
Periakulam, India. 

The most important event during this pastorate 
was the death of Dr. Thayer, which occurred 
March 17, 1894. Retaining his mental powers to 
the last, and greatly cheered by the hopes of the 
Christian gospel, with precious memories of days 
of service, he passed on to be forever with the 
Lord. The funeral services were so recent that 
they need not he alluded to, save as a matter of 
historic record. They were held in this building 
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on March 20, numbers of Christian ministers, 
members of the church and congregation, pupils 
of the Rogers High School, citizens, and the 
Newport Artillery Company, being present. 
The Rev. Dr. Murray, dean of Princeton College, 
the Rev. E. K. Alden, D. D., of Boston delivered 
addresses, and the pastor read the Scriptures and 
offered prayer. A military funeral followed, 
conducted by the Artillery Company, of which he 
had been the honored Chaplain for many years. 
A salute was fired over his grave. Subsequently 
a memorial discourse was delivered by the pastor, 
gathering up the main facts of Dr. Thayer s life 
and work. During this year, 1895, a bronze 
memorial tablet has been placed on the wall of 
this building, fitly commemorating his relation to 
and service for this church, the church he so long 
loved and served. 

As ihey may have some little historic value to 
those who shall come after us, I have gathered a 
few facts which I think it well to record. 

The. church roll contains at the present three 
hundred and twelve names, of which thirty-seven 
are absent. 

The pastor at this date (October 27, 1895,) ^^ 
the Rev. Robert W. Wallace, M. A.; B. D. 

The deacons are : Charles E. Hamtfiett, elected 
July 22, 1874; John R. Hammett, elected Octo- 
ber 28, 1874; Samuel McAdam, elected January 
30, 1877; Henry A. Heath, elected March 4, 
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1884 ; and Erastus P. Allan, elected October 24, 
1888. 

The church clerk is A. Russell Manchester, 
elected October 24, 1888. 

The church treasurer is Erastus P. Allan, elected 
January 28, 1891. 

The church committee for 1895 consists of the 
Pastor, deacons, church clerk, and brethren Ro- 
land J. Easton, William H. Boone, George A. 
Pritchard, Horatio B. Wood, Harry F. Brown, 
and Angus McLeod. 

The Society is thus organized : Samuel Mc- 
Adam, moderator; George A. Pritchard, secre- 
tary ; Fred. M. Hammett, treasurer. Standing 
Committee : Angus McLeod, John R. Hammett, 
William Andrews, Charles E. Hammett, William 
P. Buffum, and Fred M. Hammett, ex-officio. 

The Sunday School at present has twenty-four 
classes, with a total membership of two hundred 
and twenty- six. There are twenty-one teachers, 
and four officers : Horatio B. Wood, superin- 
tendent ; Alexander J. Mclver, assistant super- 
intendent; Roland J. Easton, secretary- treasu rer ; 
William H. Boone, librarian. 

The officers of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society are : Miss Elizabeth Dunn, presi- 
dent ; Miss Eliza R. Hammett, vice president ; 
Miss Annie E. Turner, secretary ; and Miss Sarah 
T. Hammett, treasurer. 

The officers of the Ladies' Benevolent Society 
are: Miss Martha H. Ailman, president; Mrs. 
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Annie W. Stevens, vice president ; Miss Eliza S. 
Allan, secretary ; and Miss Leonora H. Vernon, 
treasurer. 

The officers of the Senior Christian Endeavor 
Society are : Harry F. Brown, preside^nt ; Miss 
L. A. Dring, vice president ; Charles C. Grant, 
secretary ; and Miss Bessie Andrews, treasurer. 

The officers of the Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society are : The Pastor, superintendent ; Mrs. 
R. W. Wallace, assistant superintendent ; Harriet 
W. C vanagh, secretary ; and Lottie Wilbar, 
treasurer. 

The property of the church consists of this 
church-building, which with the chapel and lot 
has a present valuation of $60,000, the parsonage, 
and three houses known as the Osborne property. 

There are five charity funds, a Sunday School 
Library fund, a City Mission fund, a Cemetery 
fund and an Education fund, aggregating $4,276. 



And here the story of these two centuries of 
our denominational work in this city comes to a 
close. And I feel sure that as we have been 
looking it over, it has not been wanting in 
interest. We have seen how God blesses faithful 
effort done in His name and for His glory. We 
have seen how He richly qualifies His servants for 
the accomplishment of His purposes. We have 
looked upon the career of men who have not 
shrunk from contumely or poverty, if by any self- 
sacrifice the cause of Christ could be advanced. 
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We have had before us portraits of consecrated 
men and women, which we are the better for 
having seen. We have come to learp how God 
can overrule temporal disasters for the welfare of 
His Church. We have seen how in the course 
of years God lifts His people out of their sins 
and follies and mistakes, to higher, holier levels 
of character and deed. And I am sure we must 
have felt that He leads His trusting ones today, 
no less surely than He led His ancient people 
through desert and through glade. 

And has there not come to us some such 
thought as this, I hope there has, that we ought 
to pray to be, and strive to be, worthy children 
of worthy sires and mothers ? The ark of God's 
covenant is committed to our keeping today : do 
we not appreciate the sanctity of such a charge ? 
The past is honorable ; does not that incite us to 
make the present as honorable ? We can not 
live on the past ; no church can : but we may 
make the past an inspiration to the best accom- 
plishment of our present duty. As I turn away 
from this recital, my anxiety for you and for 
myself is whether the Master shall find lis true. 

We take this memory saintly, 

And hold it as a trust 
From Christian men and mothers, 

Who sleep with kindred dust. 
We know their faith and labors, 

Their victories, their tears; 
God give us power thus to leave 

Our imprint on our years ! 
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